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THE PEACE CRY. 
CounrToxstor’s three articles in the Chronicle 
ate already famous, In their entirety they 
form an indictment of armed force and a 
plea for peace unparalleled in the history of 
human documents. Every one who has not 
read them should do so at once; none that 
has can deny the strange power of his argu- 
ment, coming upon one like a voice from 
another sphere. | 

But it is just this vigorous unworldliness 
that gives the key to the one criticism that 
must be made. As far as his experience 
and knowledge of the State is con- 
cerned Tolstoi might be living in Egypt 
under the Pharaohs; and surely it is not 
strange if the rare perfection of Christian 
profession standing in glaring contrast with 
the iniquity of things as they are, should 
drive thoughtful men to desperate opinions. 
In Russia the attainment of the barest justice 
is impossible; no method that is familiar 
justifies a trust for better things. The abso- 
lute annihilation of all they see seems 
the only earnest for the coming of all they 
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hope. It is political pessimism that has made 
Anarchists of them all. Tolstoi, the saintly 
seer burning with charity for his fellow 
men, pierces with unerring intellect the crue] 
shams about him, and pleads for the ending of 
all government that depends on force, which 
to him has become synonymous with injustice. 
Caserio, embittered by the unsympathetic 
régime of the Continent—which with all its 


liberty has as yet learned little of equality 


and fraternity—mutters the same doom on 


governmental power, and with the assassin’s 
knife executes the sentence himself. Paradox- 
ical as the position is, both mystic and 
murderer are victims of the same system, 
which callous, cruel, and rotten as it is, has 
left the venomous slime of its trail over all 
the world, and in whole continents still 


flourishes in malignant vitality. 
But Count Tolstoi’s harmless and mystic 


anarchism is by the way. It is with his 


peace-cry that we are concerned, and it is pre- 
cisely because we think that we. have so im- 
measurably better grounds for hope for 
its success that we acclaim his advocacy 
so gladly. For Count Tolstoi is a stranger 
both to the spirit of cordial brother- 
hood that is beginning to animate the 
modern world and to any system by which 
that brotherly solicitude can be made effec- 
tive. To live in an active and well-working 
democracy is to make the acquaintance of an 
aspect of human character and activity un- 
known and unknowable under an autocratic 
régime. 
peasant, and small blame to him, that he re- 
gards his Government only as a taxing 
machine, But it is ludicrously untrue of a 
country when, as soon it will be here, every 
adult walks abroad with the grave conscious- 


ness that he or she bears a real share in the | 
making of the Government by which he is | 
And with the responsibility for | 
bloodshed resting on millions instead of one, | 


ruled. 


the reluctance to incur it must infinitely 
grow. Already between England and 
America war is an impossibility. Why 
should it not be between the other peoples and 
all of them ? 

The elimination of force sounds chimerical. 
But the human heart knows a better master 
than fear, a nobler incentive than the greed of 
blcod ; and who can doubt that—as all those 
that struggle for the rights of labour the 


It may be true of the Russian | 


One Penny Weekly. 


world over, and all whose hopes are centred 
on purifying the surroundings of human lifer 
are drawn daily closer by strengthening 
bonds — there must spring from that 
uniting a feeling of kinship that will make all 
wars to all a gigantic fratricide ? 


WOMEN AND CHURCH 
OFFICES. 


A TALK WITH 
MISS DAWSON. 

Appointed a Representative to the Wesleyan 

Conference. 
Ir is a little inconsistent that the Christian 
Church, which has from time immemorial availed 
itself so freely of the services of women, should 
be laggard in the opening to them of its official 
appointments. However, things are progressing 


MISS DAWSON, 
Delegute to the Wesleyan Conserence. 


in that direction. Two years ago Mrs. Pell, 
wife of Mr. Albert Pell, J.P., was appointed to 
the position of churchwarden at Hazelbeach, 
the Bishop of Peterborough cordially consenting 
to the appointment. ‘There is, too, a fast- 
growing feeling amongst Congregationalists that 
| women should be represented in the government 
| of the churches. Four ladies have recently been 
| appointed to act with the diaconate of Wood- 
| ford Congregational Church ; and at Wimbledon 
| Church, under the pastorate of the Rev. Bloom- 
| field James, the management includes a ladies’ 
| committee on a large scale. It consists of the 
| wives of the Church Committee of Management, 
| with the pastor’s wife as ex-officio head. This 
sea has its own recognised officers and fune- 
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tions, Needless to say the arrangement works 
admirably, the committee women show great 
aptitude for business, and they have just been 
confirmed in a second year of office. 

The Quakers have the distinction of being 
well in advance with regard to admitting women 
to a part in public ministrations. The Primi- 
tive Methodists, too, have, almost since their 
formation as a religious body, opened their 
pulpits to gifted women. I have childhood 
memories of chapels in the Midland districts 
crowded with eager listeners who had flocked 
from far and near to listen to a woman preacher. 
There were many spiritually fervent and im- 
passioned speakers of the Dinah Morris type in 
those parts. One, at least, was, I believe, a 
duly appointed and paid travelling preacher, 
and many others were accredited as local 
preachers. Whenever a “cause” was growing 
lukewarm, or a good collection was needed, the 
men with commendable wisdom exclaimed, ‘‘ We 
must see after a woman preacher for the next 
anniversary services.” Foremost amongst these 
women revivalists was a certain Miss Buck, of 
whom I have heard my elders speak in the same 
tones of awe-struck reverence with which they 
would mention the name of John Angell James 
or of “Parsons of York.” A mighty preacher 
was Miss Buck, and a physical Amazon to boot. 
She strode along the country to her preaching 
appointments at I know not how many miles an 
hour, the people all along the route following 
at her heels to the place of meeting, as resist- 
lessly as the children flocked after the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 

These memories may seem a little digressive, 
but similar thoughts floated through my mind 
the other afternoon when I went to Redhill to 
have a chat with Miss Dawson, the lady who 
has recently been appointed to the office of 
Circuit Steward amongst the Wesleyans. She 
has also the distinction of being the first lady 
representative admitted to a District Synod, 
and it is not unlikely that she will accomplish 
the further innovation of being a delegate to 
Conference. Miss Willard has been fighting 
this point in America, in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where it met with 
determined opposition. The whole week was 
spent in discu8sing whether women might be 
admitted as delegates to the General Conference, 
and the question still remains undecided. The 
leaders of British Methodism are wiser in this 
respect than are our American friends, but it 
remains to be seen whether the rank and file 
will raise any objection to Miss Dawson’s ap- 
pointment to Conference. 


THE LADY CIRCUIT STEWARD. 


In a charming residence, mid-way between 
Redhill and Reigate, Miss Dawson lives with her 
father, an old gentleman close upon ninety years 
of age, but still hale enough to be a very active 
gardener. He was busy among his flowers upon 
the afternoon of my call. He is, like his 
daughter, a staunch Wesleyan, but has never 
figured in public church-life, not even, as Miss 
Dawson laughingly told me, to the extent of 
“taking the chair.” Filial love and duty have 
bound Miss Dawson to a somewhat secluded 
life, and the sudden notoriety into which she 
has leaped, through her appointment to official 
church duties, has greatly astonished her. When 
appealed to for an interview she modestly 
explained that she was a retiring old-fashioned 
woman and had really nothing of moment to 
relate regarding herself. But although Miss 
Dawson may not have been known outside her 
home and immediate circle of friends, within 
that sphere she has laboured in the cause of 
Methodism untiringly, until, suddenly, circum- 
stances have combined to make her work known 
and to accord her due recognition. 

Seated in her long, shady drawing-room— 
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just the kind of room in which one suspects that 
the chair-covers protect the cross-stitch of the 
ladies of the family—I discussed circuit matters 
with the lady steward during the intervals of 
tea and strawberries. Old Mr. Dawson was 
amusing himself outside the window with up- 
rooting stray weeds from the beautifully-kept 
lawn, and a hatch of ridiculously self-conscious 
little chicks were admiring the universe, bounded 
to their vision by the rhododendron and lilac 
bushes at the end of the garden. 

PAVING THE WAY. 


“ How did it happen that you were appointed 
Circuit Steward, Miss Dawson ? ” 

“Well, really, I hardly know how it came 
about. You see, someone was needed for the 
office, and when Mr. Camburn asked me if I 
would take it I consented to fill the gap 
for a time, thinking there could be no harm in 
my doing that. At least I felt that I might be 
paving the way for other and more competent 
women than myself to follow. When I asked 
what my duties were, I was told that I should 
find out. I have been in office since December 
and am gradually getting into the work. Much 
of it is essentially suited to a woman. For 
example, looking after arrangements for tea- 
meetings and attending to the preparation of 
the minister's house; as you know, with our 
itinerant system furnished houses are provided 
for the ministers. These have to be taken over 
by the circuit stewards from the out-going 
minister and put in order for his successor. 
Very few male stewards really enter into these 
domestic matters themselves; they naturally 
refer them to their wives ? ” 

“It is strange that a woman steward was 
never appointed before, when so much of the 
work is of a particularly feminine kind.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it had never been thought 
of. Then the appointment so frequently carries 
other offices with it. You see I have already 
been sent as a representative to the District 
Synod ; this is a great innovation. I was the only 
woman representative, and I assure you I felt a 
little strange, but the men were most cordial and 
cheered greatly when I entered the assembly. 
I have now been chosen as a representative to 
Conference in July. Of:course I shall go, but there 
is likely to be a good deal of opposition. If 
they will not receive me I must do as Miss 
Willard is doing, fight it out. Women will be 
admitted sooner or later, and I shall do some 
good if I only pave the way for somebody else. 
The chairman of the District Synod did not 
much like the question being raised. But I am 
told that as the Synod has duly elected me my 
appointment cannot be refused. Our ladies are 
determined to push the matter, and of course 
Mr. Price-Hughes and other leading men will 
stand by them. If I do sit in Conference, 
though, it will be a little trying,one woman 
amongst some eight hundred male represen- 
tatives.” 


WOMEN SHOULD EXERCISE THEIR GIFTS. 


“ You are in favour, Miss Dawson, of women 
taking their share in public work ? ” 

“Certainly, wherever a woman can do good, 
there she should go. I was at one time rather 
old-fashioned in my ideas about women preach- 
ing, although fully in favour of their speaking 
upon public platforms. Somehow, I could not 
seo that a woman was in her place in a pulpit. 
But I am beginning to feel now that women 
should preach if they have the gift. I am 
perfectly astonished at the way in which women 
are progressing in every direction—especially the 
young women, How fluently they speak at our 
mission services! But you know, we must not 
all turn preachers ; there must be some listeners 
left to fill the pews. ; 

“ T live soquietly here with my father that I 
have not mixed in the woman’s movement, but 
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t seems most unjust to deprive a wom 

holder of the right of voting. The is 
am sure cannot be much longer withheld; it ; 
unfair and unreasonable, and not in aniordancs 
with modern ideas of freedom and justice, | 
take a great interest in the Purity question 
and am glad to see women working so earnest] : 
in that matter.” 7 

“ And Temperance isin your pro, 

Miss Dawson ? ” ee a a: 

“Yes, I have recently allied myself wi 
B.W.T.A. because I felt it was ; good ane 
ment with which to be associated. It is doin 
a great work, apart from reclaiming drunkards, 
in allying Christian workers with the cause of 
Temperance. There is a great reformation 
Soing on amongst both members of Christian 
Churches and amongst ministers. I remember 
when I was a girl the ministers all took wine: 
it was provided in our home for their entertain. 
ment whenever they called. One scarcely ever 
hears of the decanters being brought out for the 
minister now. I believe they are trained in the 
colleges to be abstainers. I am fully in favour 
of Lady Henry Somerset's wider policy; it isa 
mistake to make Temperance merely a drink 
question.” 

Before leaving, Miss Dawson gave me a 
humorous little account of the penalties of her 
sudden notoriet y—editors writing in hot haste 
for interviews; an association offering to supply 
her with press cuttings about herself and 
sending nine specimens; a magazine editor 
asking her for a literary article, and then finish- 
ing his letter with the all-important inquiry 
as to whether she had ever done any literary 
work. 

It is not unlikely that Miss Dawson may 
share the fate of pioneers generally, and have a 
strong opposition to face when she claims the 
right to sit as a representative to the coming 
Wesleyan Conference. But without being 
unduly aggressive, Miss Dawson is well calculated 
to hold her own. Saran A. Toorey. 
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THE POSITION OF HEBREW 
WOTIEN. 


A RECENT number of the Times of India con- 
tains an instructive article upon the position of 
Hebrew women, and quotes the opinions of that 
eminent scholar, Dr. Chtozner. According to this 
suthority, woman during biblical times enjoyed 
more freedom than most of her Oriental and even 
European contemporaries, and in some respects 
her position was not inferior to that of women 
to-day. The very first woman, Eve, is mentioned 
as part of her husband’s being, and as having 
been created to be “a helpmeet for him.” Wo- 
men had a voice in the choice of husbands, and 
marriage, as its very name in their language 
shows, was considered a “ sanctification ” or sacra- 
ment. Though the Mosaic law did not forbid 
polygamy, yet monogamy was the only legitimate 
practice, and was almost universal. ‘They were 
taught singing, dancing, and playing on musical 
instruments; and even shared with men the 
privilege of being summoned to hear the reading 
of the Law. In later biblical times they enjoyed 
greater freedom, and frequently took an active 
part in politics. There were instances of females 
being even employed to plead causes at the royal 
court; and of women saving by their bravery 
and oratorical powers a whole town from de 
struction, They enjoyed the privilege, withheld 
from other Oriental women even now, of joining 
their husbands at meals, and of mixing with them 
freely on other occasions. Thus their position 
was not low, as erroneously popularly thought : 
and, what is more, the freedom granted to them 
was voluntary, no poet or prophet of theirs hav- 
ing a word to say against it. 
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focusts and Wild Honey: 
A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT, 


CHAPTER IV. 
LED FORTH, 


Pameta’s wedding was shorn of half its glories, 
as a semblance of mourning for the unremem- 
bered uncle who had endowed Janet with his 
wealth had to be maintained, but the bride 
declared that she was too much pleased with 
ber cousin’s good luck to lament over the 
absence of smart toilettes. ‘The only thing I 
am sorry for,” she said, “is that I am going 
away before I have taught you how to spend 
money, Janet !” 

«“ T have some idea of my own about it,” Janet 
answered ; but there was no gleam of light in 
her serious eyes. 


The possession of this money seemed to her a 


purden and not a blessing. She had vague ideas 


as to its uses, and she greatly exaggerated its 


powers ; the thought of her responsibility for it 
preyed upon her mind. Miss Urquhart had 
gone away into the country, and there was no 
one for her to consult. Her mother talked 
incessantly of frocks, of expeditions, of parties, 
unti) the girl’s brain went round. If only she 
had a cottage and three hundred a year ! 

But she said nothing about her fantastic 
sorrows (as she was sure her mother would have 
called them), or her still more fantastic aspira- 
tions, but listened silently to Mrs. Gordon's 
lucubrations, and contradicted nobody. When 
Pamela had gone upon her honeymoon, she tried 
to take Pamela’s place in the household ; and it 
certainly was not Janet’s fault that Mrs. Gordon 
was frequently lamenting the departure of her 
niece. They all went abroad for the autumn, 
and were not again settled in London until the 
following November. 

Pamela and her husband had a house not far 
from the Gordons, and when it was found that 
she was so near and could look in so frequently, 
her aunt became almost reconciled to the mar- 
riage, and could smile complacently even over 
Janet’s shortcomings. 

But there was little complacency on Mrs. 
Gordon’s face when Pamela ran into the morn- 
ing room one dark November day, and found 
her relations, as well as the house, all wrapped 
in gloom. 

“What is the matter?” she cried, loosening 
her magnificent furs and slipping down on the 
hearthrug before the fire to warm her little 
hands, ‘Auntie, dear, why are you crying? 
What is wrong ?” 

“Oh, my dear, everything is wrong! If only 
you were not married, Pamela! Then you could 
go abroad with us!” 

“ Abroad—again ?” 

“It is your uncle,” wailed Mrs. Cordon. 
“The doctor is sending him abroad—for his 
throat. And Janet—Janet won’t come!” 

Then Pamela looked round and saw Janet 
standing, white and tall and resolute, on the 
other side of the hearthrug. 

“Why, Janet !” she exclaimed. 

“Pamela,” said Janet, coming forward in 
evident agitation, “Iam not selfish, as mother 
thinks. When we were abroad in the autumn I 
was only in the way. They are going to 
Cannes and Nice and Monte Carlo—all those 
places. Why should I go?” 

“I think you should always go when dear 
auntie wants you,” said Mrs, Merivale, rather 
tirmly 

“She does not need me; I am only a 
trouble,’ pleaded Janet. “ And when-—when 
am 1 to begin my own life if I am to spend all 
iny time in playing ? ” 

“Why, what should you want to do? 
Pamela, in surprise. 


ss 
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“It is the money, Pamela,” said Mrs. Gordon’ 
hysterically. “She knows she is independent 
and can do as she pleases. That is the whole 
truth of the matter.” 

“ Mother—mother! you know it is not that,” 
said Janet, imploringly. “ Pamela, help me! 
You know I am of no use to them when they 


are travelling; they always make plenty of 


friends, and 1 make no friends ut all. If they 
would only go without me!” 

“But what would you do? 
come and stay with us?’ 
lighted to have you.” 

Janet shook her head. 
invited me to stay with her,” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Urquhart, of all the ridiculous 
people in the world!” said Mrs. Gordon, wrath- 
fully. “ Well, of course, Janet will take her 
own way; she is of age, and she can do as she 
pleases ; but I think it very unkind of her to prefer 
Frances Urquhart to her father and mother.” 

Janet could not answer ; she writhed silently 


Would you 


over this misapprehension of her motives, but 
She and her mother 


she did not try tu explain. 
were hopelessly out of touch. ‘They would 
never be able to understand one another, But 


to Pamela, later on, she gave some further 


explanation. 


“Father gave his consent at once. He said 


that I should not be wanted, and that mother 


and he could really travel more comfortably 
without me than with me, and that he was glad 
I was going to try to do something useful in the 
world. That was enough—was it not ?” 

“Then why does auntie make such a fuss?” 
asked Pamela. 

1] don’t know,” Janet answered, with timid 
sadness. In her heart she found it difficult to 
exonerate her mother from the charge of want 
of sympathy, of selfishness, and jealousy of her 
daughter's new interests. But she tried valiantly 
to crush down the idea. 

It was not Miss Urquhart who had originated 
Janet’s schome. She had steadily refused to 
make any suggestion for the girl’s future. 

“The best suggestions come of themselves ; 
they need not be forced,” she said. “ There is 
no need for you to be in a hurry.” 

And even when Janet's plan was laid before 
her, she looked grave, and was slow in giving it 
her full approval. 

“ Are you sure of yourself?” shesaid. “ You 
are young, Janet. Do you know what you are 
giving up ?” 

“Tt is only anexperiment,” Janet urged,“ It 
is not like promising away one’s whole life, as 
people do every day---—” 

“No, it is not quite such a hazardous experi- 
ment as marriage,” said Miss Urquhart, dryly, 
“but marriage is supposed to have compensations 
which perhaps this life will not have.” 

Janet’s dark cye kindled. Her face, as she 
turned it towards her friend, was transformed 
into beauty by a new thought. Miss Urquhart 
said “ Well?” in an inquiring tone. 

“only remembered something,” said Janet, 
blushing. “Perhaps it is too serious for the 
occasion.” 

“1 have always failed to sec how anything 
can be too serious for any occasion,” said T*rances 
Urquhart. 

“JT will tell you what I thought then, Of a 
sentence in Sir Percival about ‘the exquisite 
and incommunicable joy of the spiritual life,’ and 
then of the words, ‘ Who hast promised of them 
that love Thee such good things as pass man’s 
understanding,’ and 1 wondered at what you said 
about—compensaiions.” 

Frances looked at the girl fur uw imoment in 
deepening wonder and respect. 

“(@o on in your own way, Janet,” she said, 
after a short pause; “you are learning for 
yourself, and those whom God teaches do not 
want another teacher.” 


We should be de- 


“Miss Urquhart has 
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Her words gave Janet encouragement which 
hitherto she had lacked. Life seemed full of 
beautiful ideals and high purposes, which spurred 
her on to an enthusiasm which seemed to fill that 
aching void in her heart left by Pamela's 
marriage. 

But this was a state of mind which was quite 
sure not to last. ‘There came the moment when 
she sat in the pretty room where she had slept 
since childhood, except during short intervals of 
pleasurable visits to English or foreign watering 
places, or country houses in Scotland and Wales, 
and looked round on the dismantled shelves, and 
empty drawers, and corded boxes with a sensation 
of intolerable pain. She felt suddenly desolate. 
Why had she done this thing ? she asked? herself. 
Why had she not been content with this 
sheltered, luxurious, easy-going life to which 
perhaps after all she had beon called ? Had she 
done well to throw over her home-ties, to wander 
out into the world in search of work which 
perhaps lay nearer to her hand? She was 
going among strangers, to lead a life that seemed 
suddenly bare and uninteresting, without colour, 
or music, or perfume of art and literature. She 
was going to be—what was it they called peoplo 
who did good works ?—a “ Christian worker,” a 
charitable person, a “ philanthropist.” How very 
dull it sounded, after all! There was not even 
the romance of a sisterhood about it; there was 
not even the queer feminine delight of a uniform 
—of amun’s white coif and graceful flowing veil ! 

She despised herself for the triviality of her 
feelings, but she was utterly unable to stem 
them. She sat quietly in her favourite seat—a 
low basket-chair near the window —and wondered 
at her own folly, her own conceit, in thinking 
that she could ever do anything to improvo the 
world, It would have been really more sensible 
if she had gone to Cannes with her mother! 
How beautiful the red anomones were at Cannes 
when the season came round for them! She 


lay back and dreamed for a minute or two, with 


her eyes shut, of the sunny south. 
Such moments of reaction come to all of us; 
and we are never so fiercely conscious of them 


as when we have made some great renunciation, 


of what seems great to us. The strength which 
we have exerted seems suddenly to fail as soon 
as the decision is fixed and unalterable. We 
are taken with « fear-—oven a horror —of what 
we have done. 

But fear and dismay and horror need not 
affect tho will. In the moment of panic, Janet’s 
will was true, She had made up her mind, and 
did not mean to swerve from her resolution. 
“Tl go through with it, whatever it costs me,” 
she said to herself, tightening her pale lips with 
the effort. “Even if it is of no use to anybody 
else, I shall have tried to do what I could. It 
would be better to dic in the service than to run 
away! Ut all looks dark and miserable enough, 
and I am a poor creature, inexperienced and 
foolish and impulsive, but here I am, for God to 
do what He can and what He will with me. Yes, 
I am going on, if I die for it.” 

She got up and went about the packing that 
remained for her to do, with the same look of 
fixed detormination upon her face ; but she felt 
no lightening of the burden of doubt and fear. 
She was in utter darkness, for she had no 
experience to guide her, and she did not know 
that it is just by perseverance in these black 
moments of despair that the soul gathers 
strength. It is the setting of our will to the 
task, and not the uplifting of feeling, that gives 
us power. 

It was her first experience of the wilderness, 
into which she had indecd been driven of the 
Spirit. And the locusts and wild honey, the 
satisfaction and sweetness, that were to come of 
her appointed work, had not yet touched her 
lips; and her soul was hungry and afraid, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF HORSE- 
RACING. 


Tue victory and defeat of Ladas have raised a 
large question. For the first time in what is 
practically the memory of the present generation 
we have a racing man as Premier. Indeed, Lord 
Rosebery is now the only man of first rank in 
politics who owns racehorses at all. As an aris- 
tocrat he is already in a strange position as the 
official leader of a popular party ; but that party’s 
power isaffected by all that affects Lord Rosebery's 
acceptability to the people; it is therefore of the 
first moment in speculating about the fortunes 
of the Liberal party to ascertain what will be the 
judgment of the electorate, or any considerable 
portion of it, on the ethics of racing. 

Obviously, in itself (that is, viewed apart from 
its consequences), racing is neither good nor bad. 
You cannot say that horse-racing is immoral, and 
bicycle or boat-racing is not. In itself, indeed, 
one sees on the instant the promise of much 
that should stimulate generous emotions; the 
excitement of a contest between the noblest 
creatures man has trained to his service should 
apparently be as innocent as it is certainly 
exhilarating. Where a man who has trained a 
horse almost from its birth, has ridden it always 
himself, has made it his daily companion, depends 
on it always for his livelihood—often for his 
life—the mutual confidence that is bred by the 
intercourse will prompt him to make such an act 
of faith in the courage and fortitude of his horse 
as will lead him to back it against any other that 
oan be produced. Were racing confined to such 
contests as these no exception could be taken to 
the institution ; but, as we see it now, racing isa 
thing very different, and it is not too much to 
say that the vast majority of people who take 
an interest in the so-called sport at the present 
moment know and care little for the horse 
element itself. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the tin toys of the “ petit chevaux” of a French 
watering-place would serve the main object of 
the sport just as efficiently. 


THE INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE. 


But the matter of racing is not one that can 
be viewed apart from its consequences, You 
may just as well say that to walk along a road 
is a neutral action, neither good nor bad, and 
that in consequence the conduct of the Levites 
(the clergy of the orthodox Church of the day) 
in passing idly by the wounded traveller raised 
no moral issue. Were that so the parable of 
the Good Samaritan would lose its point. But in 
truth all human action must raise moral questions 
when it affects and influences the lot of others, 
and what is true of an act that touches the lot 
of one is still truer of conduct that affects the 
lot of many. There is probably no institution 
but one (the trade in intoxicating liquors) which 
touches the lives of so many of our countrymen 
and countrywomen as the race-course. They are 
bound to it by the custom of betting. It is said 
that betting is not a necessary consequence of 
racing. The example of Lord Falmouth—who 
left the Turf in disgust because of its corruption 
—is held up to prove that a man need not bet 
who races, and it seems to be common knowledge 
that Lord Rosebery’s bets on Ladas were not 
more than enough to cover the tips, charges, and 
treats that the winner of the Derby is expected 
to give. 

But surely the who‘e contention is casuistrical. 
Everyone knows, as a matter of fact, betting 
follows racing, as certainly as drunkenne:s 
follows drinking. It is not every drinker who 
is a drunkard, nor every racing man who is a 
gambler, but all the drunkards are drinkers, and, 
as far as its being a national curse is concerned, 
all the gambling is over the racecourse. 
Whether it bea necessary consequence of racing or 

not hardly matters if it can be shown that betting 
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is its invariable and regular concomitant. Half 
a century ago it was lotteries and public gambling 
houses that fed.the appetite. Both of these 
curses are abolished, and a fortnight ago a 
bookmaker at Plymouth was fined £400 for 
contravening the Act. To suppress racing with 
the hope of suppressing gambling would certainly 
be a harsh and perhaps unnecessary undertaking ; 
at all events, we cannot say that public opinion 
is ripe for so drastic a measure, but just so long 
as racing remains the embodiment and centre 
and apparent cause of popular gambling it will 
remain in the judgment of all who have the 
welfare of the people at heart an institution 
incalculably baneful in its effects. 


THE DUTY OF THE RICH MAN. 


Some day perhaps! the Turf will be 
purified of gamb!ing and the consequent corrup- 
tion that so degrading a system engenders. The 
time may come when that form of so-called sport 
will cease to be synonymous with the cause of 
the ruin of uncounted thousands, but in the 
meantime it is hard to say how anyone can 
stand forward as the champion of the public 
well-being and all the time be identified with 
this most potent factor of popular undoing. 
Anyone who has engaged in work among the 
very poor knows too well that to try to save 
women and men from drunkenness without being 
a teetotaler oneself is to forego all the moral 
power that is necessary for success. It is the 
same with this. Drinking may threaten no 
danger to the philanthropist; gambling or 
racing may be without risk to the fortunes of the 
wealthy politician ; but in each case, by the task 
he has set himself, a man is brought face to face 
with the choice. He may retire from the task, 
or he may make the sacrifice. He has gone into 
a field where he finds two camps—if he wishes to 
stay he must join one; he cannot join both, he 
cannot be neutral. By an overt act he has to 
declare his adhesion to those who make for good 
or their opponents, “He that gathereth not 
scattereth,” “‘ He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” No doubt the choice is a cruel one, but 
then the reward is great. It is like the young 
man who asked what he should do to be saved. 
The task set him was to give his all to the poor. 
If you go to the Royal Academy you will see in 
the large room a superb picture by Mr. Watts, 
unquestionably the finest painting of the year. 
It is the young man in question; he has 
received the order and he goes away sorrowful. 
The title of the picture is “For he had great 
possessions.” It isa picture remarkable even 
amongst the works of the greatest English artist 
since Gainsborough. But what is more to our 
purpose, it is most strangely apposite to the 
times. 


‘*THAT THEOSOPHIST.”’ 


Ir was dinner-time on board the P. and O. 
steamer ; the decks were littered with empty 
deck chairs of every shape and kind, some high, 
some low, some long as beds, others short, some 
hard and some soft, according to the various 
fancies of the owners. Books, too, and anciect 
newspapers were lying about, needlework, knit- 
ting, children’s books, toys, and a large basket, 
muslin-lined and softly laced and trimmed. 

In the basket a baby lay sleeping. It had 
been a hot day, and a long one, ‘and the 
passengers went half unwillingly down to dinner ; 
they were not hungry, they did not want to eat, 
but any break in the uneventful sameness of the 
day was welcome. And on board, dinner makes 
the passing away of time—the great enemy. 
Two or three delicate ladies did not go down to 
dinner, stewardesses were waiting on them and 
bringing them whatever they required. 

The children and the ayahs roamed about the 
deck and cemented their eternal feud with the 
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punkah boys, who, squatting on the deck, pulled 
wildly at the punkahs which fluttered ang 
waved over the heads of the diners. 

Only three days since the steamer had passed 
out of Bombay harbour, and bore Miss Mic 
away. She did not dine. The stewardess 
looking pained and puzzled, brought her some 
fruit. 

“Is that all you want, madam? Won't you 
take a bit of chicken ? ” rather timidly. 

“No, stewardess, fruit is better, and 
vegetables.” 

“Ts it your religion, madam, that mak2s you 
live in that strange way ?” 

“ Yes, I am a Theosophist, and I believe that 
every living creature belongs to me, and I balon 
to them; weare all one family, so it is forbidden 
to take life.” 

Miss Max was lying on her deck-chair, her 
head thrown back and resting on a cushion; she 
did not read, nor did she look out upon the 
weary waste of sea. 

“ You restless thing,” she seemed to say, re- 
proachfully, “ will you never learn repose ? ” 

Venus and Lucifer, the evening and the morn- 
ing star, shone radiant in front of her. 

“ Hail to Thee!” she whispered, as her soul 
bowed in homage to the Great Mother, 

“Hail to Thee! Great Mother of the gods 
and men!” And Venus seemed to answer, but 
what she said has not been told. 

Miss Max has been dreaming long enough; a 
light bouyant step approached and stood near 
the baby’s basket-cradle. 

She turned and saw a young fellow gazing at 
the baby ; he had refined clear cut features, 

“What! is dinner over already?” she 
asked. 

“No, but I don’t want any dinner,” and again 
he looked at the baby. 

Now this baby was a beautiful child, chubby 
and strong, sweet-tempered too, and always 
ready to laugh and to crow. His little limbs 
were firm and round, his skin clear and sweet 
and pink, like a sea shell or a delicate flower, and 
as fragrant. 

No one on board had escaped the fascination 
of that baby; all came and worshipped at his 
feet, his little beautiful white feet which some- 
times were curled up warm and soft and still, 
—that was when baby slept; and somotimes 
they plunged and danced and kicked—that was 
when baby woke—and yet again they would lio 
cuddled up and in a sweet repose, the little tiny 
toes working softly, stretching out and drawing 
in, and speaking as plain as baby toes can speak 
of full satisfaction—that was baby when he lay 
upon his mother’s breast. 

Miss Max watched the young mother. 

“ Ah,” she thought, “the Great Mother over 
the-e is shining down into his heart, and giving 
him his first lesson in fatherhood. This is the 
first time he has ever looked at a baby.” 

The young man stood theie plainly under the 
influence of the baby’s subtle but irresistible 
fascination. He looked half shy and awkward, 
self-conscious as all shy people are, amused, in- 
quisitive, and a little defiant, all these emotions 
showed out on his kindly young face, and Miss 
Max saw them. Then she said, “ Baby has lost 
his ivory ring !” 

“Oh! ah! Has he?” 

“Yes, I think you will find it under his 
neck.” 

He looked up at her quickly to see if she 
meant it. Yes, she did mean it. The 
young man obeyed, looking still more shy and 
awkward, He knelt down by the cradle and 
searched with his hand very timidly amongst all 
the soft white muslin and lace of baby’s bedding. 
At last he found it; he looked quite triumphant, 
and offered it to the baby as one would offer a 
thing to a grown-up person. 

Miss Max, continuing her instructions with 
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much gravity but secret amusement, said, 
«You must place it in his mouth, that is what 
he wants.” 

Again the young man obeyed; he solemnly put 
the white ivory ring into the baby’s mouth, 
Jooking while he did so as ascientist might look 
who is conducting an exceedingly delicate and 
dangerous experiment. 

But no sooner had he accomplished this feat 
than a sudden reaction of feeling swept over 
him; he started up, laughing, ashamed, con- 
fused, and amused. 

“Oh! I say, that’s ripping!” 

He blushed like a girl. 

Then Miss Max laughed too, and said, “ It will 
be your turn some day.” 

But he ran off. 

Miss Max began softly singing to the baby 
George McDonald’s exquisite song : 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOPIEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


AN enthusiastic meeting in the form of an “ At 
Home,” was held on July 12th, at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. The 
platform and corridors were charmingly decorated 
with flowers. The olian Ladies’ Orchestra, 
in pretty pale green uniforms, gave some be- 
witching music, and tea was served by ladics in 
pale yellow silk gowns. Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
Countess Alice Kearney, and several other well- 
known workers for women’s suffrage were present 
on the platform. ; 

Mrs. Russell Cooke opened the proceedings 
by introducing Mrs. Sheppard, one of the pioneer 
women electors of New Zealand. 

She said that although it was in 1878 that the 
question was first mooted in the House of 
Representatives, it was not until 1885, when 
women began to organise, that they really “went 
ahead” towards the achievement of 1893. They 
had succeeded in obtaining the vote, and she 
believed that if Englishwomen would only more 
steadfastly and unitedly expect to obtain it, it 
would very soon be theirs also. The women of 
New Zealand since 1886 have worked in unison 
and with method, and this. she avers, is the 
reason why they have met with success. They 
commenced work by introducing the subject to 
debating societies, and thus interested the clergy 
of all denominations in the movement. This 
‘was the means of getting the question discussed 
both socially and from the pulpit, and aroused a 
genuine interest in those who had been in- 
different to the claims of the suffragists. Finally, 
each representative was visited and asked to state 
his views as to whether he was for, or against, the 
movement. The bill for the enfranchisement of 
women passed the Lower House with a large 
majority. In the Upper House the bill met with 
much opposition, but was finally passed and 
submitted to the Governor, who appended a 
reluctant signature. The women were now 
trying to equalise the lawe. 

In New Zealand they had felt it was a step 
towards the reform of the marriage laws, 
especially in regard to the custody of the children. 
Moreover, this question of the vote was really a 
Labour question. In New Zealand over 45,000 
women went forth daily to earn their bread. 
They were quite accustomed to advertisements 
for teachers, which offered a salary of some £200 
to men, or £120 to women, for exactly the same 
kind of post, though in Wellington an equal 
teaching wage had now been secured to men and 
women alike. After a letter had been read from 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, in which she expressed great 
regret that she coull not be present, Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps addressed the meeting. She 
noted the part played by women in Plato's 
“Republic” and More’s ‘ Utopia,” and re- 
minded those present that the tendency of 
civilisation everywhere was to extend freedom 
and education to men and women, both together. 
She also spoke, am-ng other things, of the 
necessity of getting the vote for women now that 
they had entered the labour market, and paid a 
fine tribute to Mrs. Paterson, who to the day of 
her death worked so bravely in organising trade 
unions for women. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


‘‘ Dulness, deathly dulness,” but faintly 
describes the condition of affairs at Westminster 
during the past week. The drowning of Gre- 
gorian chants heard in some dim cathedral aisle 
are wildly exhilarating compared with the 
monotone which has prevailed in the House of 
Commons. 


‘Budget, Budget ” has been the alpha and 
omega of discussion, and even ‘‘ Question Time,” 
which usually provides something entertaining, 
at least for onlookers if not for the hardly baited 
ministers, has been singularly devoid of intorest. 


But the end is near, for even a Finance Bill 
does not furnish absolutely unlimited scope for 
the ingenuity of the professional obstructionist, 
and I am assured that it has at length been 
definitely arranged to dispose of its tinal stages 
on Tuesday, and that the measure will go up to 
the House of lords on Thursday. 


“ WHERE did you come from, baby, dear ?— 
Out of the every where into here. 


Where did you get those eyes of blue !— 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and 
spin ?— 
sais of the starry twinkles left in. 


Where did you get that little tear ?— 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


‘Tn that case,” says the usually well informed 
parliamentary representative of the Press 
Association, “it is probable that Sir William 
Harcourt may find himself able to make his 
promised statement on Tuesday afternoon with 
regard to the intention of the Government as to 
the remaining bills of the session,” and it is 
pretty certain that the Evicted Tenants Bill, for 
which the Irish have clamoured with such well- 
justified persistence, will be taken on Thursday, 
and it is estimated that it will occupy the House 
for at least ten days. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and 
high 7— 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ?— 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


It is expected that the prorogation will take 
place in the third week of August, but it cannot 
yet be foretold with any degree of certainty 
what will be the fate of the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill and the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 


Where did you get this pearly ear !— 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands ?— 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet—whence did you come from, you darling 
things 1— 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


The Registration Bill is postponed, as has 
been generally feared in Parliamentary circles for 
some months past would bo the case, inasmuch 
as it was utterly impossible to waivo the claim 
for precedence urged on the part of Labour, the 
Irish, and the Welsh. 


How did they all just come to be you ? — 
God thought ahous me, aud kot grem: From a woman's standpoint this is a distinct 
advantage. The Registration Bill will be brought 
in on the eve of a dissolution, when the party in 
power will go to the country on the more Radical 
proposal of this century, the annihilation not of 
the House of Lords but of their power of veto. 
This the Conservative party will resist to the 
bitter end, forgetful that they are fighting against 
a natural process of evolution which long ago 
annihilated the veto of the Crown. Anxious to 
rally all forces to their rescue, and believing as 
they do that the properticd widow and spinster 
will be their loyal supporters, it is not impro- 
bable that they may succeed in carrying an 
amendment to this effect to the Bill. 


But how did you come to us, you dear ? — 
God thought about you, and so I am here.” 


It grew a little darker, and presently some- 
thing flashed up above bulwarks, then a thud 
and something lay shining and fluttering on the 
deck. 

Miss Max went up to it. “There is a flying 
fish.” 

It lay gasping, its pretty wings outstretched 
and pilpitating, its gleaming phosphorescent 
scales looked like living silver. The delicate 
ladies and several children came crowding up. 
“It's very good eating,” said one. “I would like 
to look at those pretty scales under a micro- 
tcope,” said another. 

“IT heard the Professor say he wanted a flying 
fish's wings to put into his book of collections,” 
said a little boy, running off for the quarter- 
master, 

Miss Max listened but said nothing. 

“They know how to tear him to pieces, they 
understand all about that, Lut there is not one 
of them that can ever give him back those lovely 
vleaming scales which he has dropped, and which 
lie there shining on the deck.” So she thought 
she saw the quartermaster with the little boy 
and a pail looming in the distance. Then she 
stooped and gently lifted the flying fish by his 
Wings and threw him over the rail into the sea, 
saying, “ He may go home now.” 

3efore long the divers came sauntering up. 

The Professor sat down near one of the ladies. 

“There’s been a flying fish on board,” she 
remar«ed. 

“Yes,” he replicd sulkily; “ that theosophist 
threw him back into the sea!” 

Henrietta Mutter, 


A membor of the Government assures me that 
in this case the Government will drop the Bill. 
But this threat has a hollow ring about it. The 
Government would be upon the very pointed 
horns of a dilemma. The labour section at. 
least of the Liberal party would emphatically 
refuse such a sacrifice of their own interests, 
and rather than do this the Liberals would — let 
us hope cap the Conservative amendment by 
one of general enfranchisement of all) women 
who possess corresponding qualifications to 
those of the men constituting the electorate as 
reformed by the Reyistration Bill. By so doing 
they would counteract the Conservative eflects 
of limited female enfranchisement. 


JOHN WESLEY ON ANTI- 
VIVISECTION. 


Joun Westry would have been a vehement 
anti-vivisectionist, as the following from his 
“‘ Letters” shows: ‘‘1 do not know (unless it 
unfits us for the duties of life) that we can have 
too great a sensibility of human pain, Methinks 
I should be afraid of losing any degree of this 
sensibility. Ihad a son-in-law (now in Abra- 
ham’s bosom) who quitted his profession, that 
of asurgeon, for that very reason ; because it 
made him less sensible of human pain. And I 
have known exceeding few persons who have 
carried this tenderness of spirit to excess. I 
recollect but one who was constrained to leave 
off, in a great measure, visiting the sick, because 
he could not see any in pain without fainting 
away.” 


“ The prophet hath no honour in his own” or 
any other country in the present day ; and the 
political prophet is more especially ata discount. 
It is in no spirit of prophecy, but from a firm 
conviction that political expediency will be the 
ultimate ground on which Parliament will grant 
Women’s Suffrage, that “ Onlooker” anticipates 
with some degree of contidence, that by some 
side wind of possible political uke the enfran- 
chisement of women will be accomplished within 
the near future. 
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Again White Lodge has been the scene of an 
important and interesting function. The infant 
son of the Duke and Duchess of York was 
christened there on Monday afternoon by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of a 
representative royal family gathering. The 
Queen was there to act as chief sponsor to the 
baby prince, and with the usual kindly thought- 
fulness which distinguishes our royal ladies, 
place was given to a number of old and esteemed 
royal servants. In spite of the fact that the 
drawing-room at White Lodge was barely large 
enough to accommodate the royal visitors, and 
that the representatives of the Press sought a 
place in vain, the Duchess of Teck despatched a 
rpecial messenger to bring the old lady, now 
well stricken in years, who nursed the Duchess 
of York when she was born. It is acts like these 
which tend more than any other thing to 
preserve the stability of the present dynasty. 
An intense humanness binds together the cottage 
and the throne. ‘The womanly element, which 
has been paramount in the Court for the last 
half-century, has brought this about. 


The event of the week in the political world 
has been the ‘ies article on the Government's 
success, and the consequent storm in the 
advanced Liberal wing. In many ways the 
storm must seem unnecessarily raised. After 
all, there has been nothing said by any respon- 
sible Minister to give ground for the supposition 
that Lord Roscbery’s Cabinet mean to turn 
from the democratic plough to which they have 
set their hands, Neither in legislation nor in 
administration has the action of the Govern- 
ment failed in democratic spirit. Still, there is 
something wanting. ‘I'he times have so greatly 
changed in the last five years that it is not easy 
always to say what it is that constitutes the 
governing force of the movement; nor are 
ministers to be blamed if, raised in an older 
school, they fail to rise spontancously to the 
developments of the new spirit. When all is 
said, this is the strongest and the most progres- 
sive Cabinet that our country has seen, and we 
are contident that it has only to make clear that 
the country’s face is set tirmly to the forward 
pith for Lord Rosebery and his colleagues tu 


give a bold lead. We know that their hearts 
are with us, but we wait with anxiety to see if 
they have the courage of their faith. 


In another place to-day we discuss an important 
aspect of the Prime Minister's position, which 
the changed conditions of political life, and in- 
deed of all social life and thought, has brought 
about. For the distinction between politics and 
other forms of collective activity has gone into 
the dim past of forgotten follies; the public man 
as chameleon is already a figure of bygone days ; 
and we have no vacancies for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. And what a testimony to the change is 
this outburst of Radical discontent! Silence is 
construed into hesitation, or worse, betrayal; and 
the uneasy, lurking suspicion that the great 
opportunity may be used only to bring about a 
futile compromise, has blazed up into a fierce 
protest. Indeed, it is not a moment to hesitate 
or hang back. We never in this journal said one 
word against the Lords until their debates over 
the Parish Councils Bill were published. Then we 
should have been traitors to the people’s cause if 
we had not spoken out. For never before had so 
pitiable an exhibition of classignorance, cowardice 
and callousness been set before the country’s 
eyes. The existence of the veto is a constant 
and sure menace to sound legislation. Tem- 
perance and every social reform is doomed before 
it reaches that unyielding inquisition. And so, 
not because of any fancied symmetry, or doc- 
trinaire democracy, or political shibboleth, but 
because the people’s better fortune is secured 
by their downfall, the House of Lords as the 
constitutional equal of the Commons must go. 


A correspondent writes:— The other even- 
ing I was driving, late at night, with an 
American girl who had recently arrived in 
London. The way lay through some of the 
poorest parts of East London, and the strects 
were crowded at the corners with the doleful 
clearings of the public houses. It was a few 
minutes after closing time, and down the side 
streets we saw the sad procession of quarrelling 
women and men, while yet the unextinguished 
lights of the gin-palaces threw a mocking radi- 
ance over their victims. It was a sight familiar 
enough tothose who know the Commercial Road at 
midnight, but few see it for the first time with- 
out their hearts standing still in horror and pity. 
On the grcund glass door of one pothouse we 
read, as we passed, the inviting legend, ‘ Ladies’ 
Bar.’ ‘Do women in England go in the 
saloon 2" asked my companion in some curiosity. 
I had to acknowledge with a nod the national 
disgrace. ‘ At any rate,’ sho continued, after a 
minute's thought, ‘ your saloons must be much 
better places than ours, as I hear girls serve in 
them; that must make a great difference to the 
languago and conduct of those that frequent 
them. It would be impossible that men could 
use coarse or profane language with young women 
in the room.’ | was so ashamed at this sudden 
testimony to the humiliating position of women 
in public opinion, that I hardly had the heart to 
tell her the truth, and it was with some difficulty 
that I got her to believe that it was not in the 
interests of public propriety that girls were hired 
to serve drunken men, that scenes and language 
every bit as bad as 1 had seen and heard in 
Chicago and New York saloons were to be met 
with in the English public houses, with young 
women of eighteen and twenty supplying the 
cause of disorder. My American friend was very 
loth to believe that the community could toler- 
ate its womenkind being put to such base uses. 
To her, accustomed as she was to the gencral 
respect paid in her country to her sex, it seemed 
only natural that if women were set to so odious 
a task at all it could only be in the general in- 
terests of decorum.” 


Prospects of a most brilliant success are 
suggested by the project for holding, in 1897 or 
1898, an Exhibition of Women’s Work to cele. 
brate the progress of the ingenuity and energy 
of women during the Victorian era. The idea of 
the proposed exhibition sprang out of the official 
report on the results of the Women’s Section of 
the Chicago Exhibition. Many members of the 
committee of ladies appointed by Royal Com. 
mission to watch over the display of women's 
contributions to the World’s Fair felt that, as the 
reign of Queen Victoria had been so remarkable 
for progress in all that related to the well-being 
of women, it would be exceptionally appropriate 
that a special Exhibition should be held jin 
London, when an adequate display might be 
provided of the artistic and the industrial 
achievements of women during the last sixty 
years. The views of the Lady Mayoresses of the 
United Kingdom have been taken, and they are, 
with the exception of nine, in favour of the 
project. 


It is further proposed that Colonial women 
shall be asked to take part in the Exhibition, 
also the women of India and of all our depend- 
encies. This ought to be an epoch-making 
event. It will be an opportunity for the artistic 
talent of the vast army of the Queen’s women 
subjects to find adequate expression and recog- 
nition. Pictures, drawings, statuary, cabinet 
work, mural decoration, carving on wood and 
ivory, ornamental book-binding, and artistic fan- 
making will each have its place. Also artificial 
flower-making, millinery, and dressmaking, to- 
gether with all kinds of fancy needlework, will 
take a prominent position, 


Some good people were very sceptical about 
the recent Matabele war being undertaken and 
carried through with no other object than to 
civilise the benighted savage. They even went 
so far as to hint that it was no more than a 
filibustering expedition, that its object was 
plunder, that its civilisation would be no better 
than organised corruption. But with last week's 
news, they must hasten to apologise and hastily 
disown their uncharitable surmises. For already 
at Bulawayo a brewery is in course of construc- 
tion, and we know, on the unimpeachable 
authority of the Bishops, the Peers, and the 
leaders of the great party of all the intellect and 
integrity of Great Britain and Ireland, what a 
blessing that must eventually prove to the unen- 
lightened black man. Let us trust that the 
higher needs of the white man when he is com- 
fortably settled on his black brothers’ land will 
not be long neglected, and that we may soon 
receive the welcome tidings that a gambling hell 
and music hall are in full swing, and that the 
well-planned racecourse is attracting large crowds 
to the organised betting-ring. Then with a few 
other centres that the telegrams will not specify, 
Bulawayo will be furnished with all the attri- 
butes that constitute tho glory of English ninc- 
teenth century civilisation. 


Au interesting interview with Sir John Hall upon 
the woman's vote in New Zealand was published 
inw recent issue of the Westminster (razette. 
Sir John points out that the best helpers in pro- 
curing the Woman's Sufirage for New Zealand 
have been the Franchise Branch of the Women's 
Chistian Temperance Union. They have kept 
the subject at all times before the public, “ not 
in an hysterical, but in a sensible and level- 
headed manner.” Although the elections came 
on only two months after the Bill had passed, 
129,000 women applicd to be put on the roll. and 
90,000 voted. This means that, although so short 
a time had elapsed since the Bill had become law, 
a larger proportion of women on the electoral 
roll than men gave their vote. It is clear that 
the New Zealand women took their new respon 

| sibility seriously. 
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Concerning Women. 


Apart from domestic service, women are in- 
creasingly employed in trades and _ industrial 
occupations in this country. According to the 
census of 1891, 334,025 women have been added 
to the industrial army since 1881. For the first 
time in census history, nineteen women are 
descri as architects, and 165 as commercial 
travellers. The table given below shows the 
occupations (apart from domestic and hocel 
service) most favoured by women. 


1881. 1891. 
Civil service 4. ve ee nee 7870 8,546 
Commercial clerks and accountants 6,414 17,859 
Reporters and shorthand writers 15 127 
Law clerks aE at aes .- 100 166 
Painters, artists, engravers, sculptors 3,019 3,032 
Photographers and assistants ... 1,309 2,469 
Wood carvers ... one sor sw. 28 52 
Lithographers and lithographic printers 135 349 
Nurses, invalid attendants, eto. ...37,821 53,944 
Chemists and druggists aa .. 631 1,340 
Gardeners, seedsmen, and florists ... 3,098 5,046 


Telegraph and telepbone sds .. 2,228 4,356 
Booksellers, publishers, and music ditto.1,672 2,240 
printers ... ove Sais ove ie oe 4,527 
Carvers and gilders .., 330 453 
Watchmakers .. ee Les - 775 1,363 
Goldsmith, silversmith, jewellers ... 3,753 3,426 
Drapers and drapers’ assistants ...28,781 46,347 
Bookbinders ee ae cae ...10,592 14,249 
Hairdressers and wigmakers 768 1,274 
* * * 


For many years past it has been predicted that 
the climate and conditions of New South Wales 
were eminently favourable to profitable sillt- 
growing. Not until quite recently, however, 
was any decided movement made in the direction 
of putting theory into practice. The first effort 
of account made towards establishing the silk- 
producing industry has been chiefly on the part 
of women. A light and agreeable occupation, 
like silk-growing, would be the means, it was 
believed, of finding employment for numbers of 
female workers. A few prominent women came 
together and formed the Women’s Co-operative 
Silk-growing and Industrial Association, Limited. 
The first annual meeting of the Association has 
been held, and the first annual report read. The 
progress made is highly encouraging. The 
business has been established on a sound com- 
mercial basis, with enough cash in reserve to 
carry the pioneers over a period of two years. 
Already a lot of land has been cleared, and the 
Association has commenced operations under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

* % * 


At the sixtieth annual Conference of the 
British Temperance League, which has lately 
taken place at Southport, Miss Conybeare gave 
an interesting address on ‘ Scientific Instruction 
in Schools,’ with reference to the Temperance 
Question. She contended that the whole 
question of Temperance was now treated scien- 
titically. They had, she said, learned from the 
medical men that intemperance was a disease 
which was inherited quite as much as consump- 
tion or cancer. They knew that the custom of 
sending children to the public houses accounted 
for a very great deal of the drunkenness amongst 
children which now prevailed. Eight years ago 
Mr. Conybeare introduced a bill for dealing with 
this evil which passed the House of Commons, 
but was so mutilated by the Lords as tu render 
it worthless. He had now prepared a bill to 
render it penal for the publicans to serve children 
under sixteen years of age, which she thought 
would meet the views of temperance workers. 

* * * 


A circular-letter calling the attention of the 
branches of the B.W.T.A. to the importanca of 
women taking part in the coming elections in 
November is being issued by Mrs. Eva M-Laren, 
the superintendent of work amongst municipal 
voters. It gives valuable information upon the 
various steps to be taken with regard to the 
election of suitable women on the parish and 
districts councils, and forms an admirable guide 
for those who wish to take up this important 
work. 

* * * 

Lady Henry Somerset 1s advertised tu sive a 
temperance address in the large Town Hall, 
Reading, on Monday. 23rdinst, ‘*The gathering,” 


says the Reading Mercury, “ promises to be one of 
great interest. 
illuminated address from the Reading Temper- 
ance Society, and the Reading branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association. 
Reading Temperance Choral Society will sing the 
contest pieces in which they were successful at 
the Crystal Palace Fetes. 


Committee shows the total number of signatures 
attached to the “General appeal from women in 
favour of Women's Suffrage” to be 248,674, or 
nearly a quarter of a million. 
president, says :—“It is difficult amongst such 
numbers to trace 
but they rejoice 
include the heads of nearly all the colleges for 
women, and of a large proportion of the head 
mistresses of high and other public schools for 
girls, and of women serving on Boards of 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE FETE. 


Tue fete of this League is an old institution 
in its thirty-second year. The opening breakfast 
in the Grand Saloon Summer Dining Rooms, 
at the Crystal Palace, was fairly well attended. 

Mr. Crostield the chairman, thought that 
the large amount of attention given 
in Parliament to temperance, proved the value 
of past propagandist work, and _ instanced 
the new item in the Army Estimates of £500 to 
the Army Temperance Association. 

Among other speeches, Miss Weston said she 
was quite sure the principle of teetotalism was 
never more important among temperance workers 
than it is to-day. She thought sometimes that 
the temperance party throughout tho land 
were rather apt to whittle down this mattor 
of total abstinence, and felt that wo must 
so back to tho earlier policy of tho movo- 
ment, when our fathers started forward in the 
temperance crusade with no uncertain sound, 
She was rejoiced to hear that the Government 


Her ladyship will receive an 


The 


* * % 
The Report of the Women's Suffrage Appeal 


now 


Mra. Fawcett, the 


all the special names of note, 
to know that the signatures 


Guardians and School Boards.” 
* * + 


The Queen has conferred a baronetcy on the 
Duchess of York's medical attendant, Dr. John 
Williams, of Brook Street. The Doctor is a 
native of South Wales, and is associated with 
Wesleyan Methodism. His father was a Con- 
gregational minister. He is a man of very 


simple tastes, very gentle and courteous in 
manner, and seems to be a great favourite with 
royal mothers. He is doctor to Princess 
Beatrice and to the Duchess of Fife as well as 
to the Duchess of York. 

* * * 


The cake used at the ceremony of the christen- 
ing of the infant prince at White Lodge was of 
pure white, ornamented in relief with the Royal, 
the Duke of York’s, and the city of Edinburgh 
arms, entwined with delicate wreaths of York 
roses, and surrounded at the base by an 
exquisite wreath of flowers, satin ribbon, and 
delicate lace. On the top of the cake stands a 
cradle, with satin coverlet draped with lace and 
surmounted by a crown. At the head of the 
cradle are crossed two large handsome silk 
banners, the royal arms, and the Union Jack. 
The whole is mounted on a silver stand. From 
the table to the top of the flags the cake measures 
thirty inches in height, and is sixty-two inches 
in circumference. 

* * 

‘«‘ Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” one of the 
latest successful novels, is the work of a young 
Scotchwoman. Graham Travers, to use her 
nom-de-plume, is a quiet well-bred woman, liking 
to listen better than to talk, with a keen eye for 
the humorous side of things. She is a medical 
woman and wrote her story as a relief from more 
serious studies. Only when her book became a 
success did her most intimate friends know of 
her authorship. Her story is largely from 
her academic experiences. 

* * * 


“ Miss Florence Nightingale,” says the Lance/, 
“has been appointed an honorary president of 
the Tropical Section of the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography, to be held at 
Budapest from September Ist to the 9th. We 
are asked to state that applications for informa- 
tion on the subject of this section, to which a 
large number of important papers have been pro- 
mised, should be made to the hon. secretaries at 
40, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 

oe * 


Miss Marion Duncan, who has bzen trained by 
the National Health Society, has just been 
appointed to the post of Inspector of Laundries 
and Workrooms by the Vestry of St. Mary 
Abbots. She is successor to Miss Lucy Deane, 
another of the Society’s students, who a short 
time ago was selected by the Home Secretary 
as an Inspector of Workshops and Factories. 
* * * 


We have received a copy of Young Women, a 
charming little paper published by the Young 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Chicags. 
Tt is a continuation of the Oak and Iry Leaf, and 
aims at helping forward the young womanhood 
of the day. It is edited hy Miss Jennie A. 
Stewart, and among the contributors are Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 


had set apart £500 from the revenue for army 
temperance work, and hoped that shortly it 
would become a grant of £5,000. 


With regard to the navy, although it had not 


got a grant from the public funds she did not 
think that Jack was behind, in temperance, 
his brother, Tommy Atkins, There was a branch 
of the Royal Navy ‘Temperance Society on board 
every ship in the service. 
couvres of tho fleet were just taking placo, and 
each one of those ships and gun-boats would 
carry the pledge books of the Navy Temperanca 
Society. 


The annual man- 


A commanding ofticer said to her the other 


day that the only diflizulty about the sailors 
was that if you wanted a dozen mon for ditticult 
service you had 500 offers. 
go on board a ship of war, or send a worker, 
than the total abstinonce men were ready to 
show their colours, 
going away with somo fifty, sixty, or seventy 
total abstainors, and coming back again with 


No sooner did she 
Our ships of war were now 


double or treble the number. Commanding 
officers appreciate the temperanco work oxcved- 
ingly. One of them told her that the tem- 
perance men were among the best under his 
command, the most ready and most fitted to 
do their duty. And when she noted the up- 
ward rise of men it is those who adhore to 
temperance who attiin the top of the treo. 
An admiral said he owed his rapid rise to cold 
water, And again more recently a warrant- 
oflicor of a torpedo yunner said that it was 
entirely owing to temperance that ho had 
rison from the bottom of the ladder to tho 
highest step in his line, In the training servies 
where the boys’ ages run from 16 to 1S years, 
one half ave enrolled ou the society's books. 
very ship in the roads had been thrown open 
without expense, to Mr. Fonn’s services, not 
only for temperance addresses, but to seiontitic 
teaching on the tempsrance question : and the 
men listened to these scientific disconrses, 
illustrated with diagrams, for an hour and a 
half, and never winked an eye all the time, It 
was known that when seamen are given to 
drink they are tho cursed enemies in foreign 
ports of the missionary cause, but when given 
to temperance they are the greatest helpers the 
wide world over. 


At the reat ‘Temperance meeting Sir B, 
Richardson presided, who briefly dwelt on the 


importance of utilisiny music and song in 
temperance work. 


Canon Flaming, Miss Weston. and Mr, 


Raper afterwards addressed the meeting. 
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rector once more wrote in dissuasion, and 
suggested to his highly educated wife that 
one of her uneducated masculine congregation 
should read the service. She replied that the 
audience would be little edified by hearing a 
sermon spelt letter by letter, and urged the good 
that her meetings had effected—from 25 
the congregation had gone up to about 250— 
and adds about the curate, “ I can now keep them 
to the Church, but if our meeting be laid aside, 
I doubt they will never go to hear him any more.” 
These arguments prevailed, and the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley were accustomed to the sight 
of a woman exhorting. 

When John Wesley was doubting whether he 
should go to Georgia, it was his mother who 
decided him. When the vital matter, for 
Methodism, of lay preaching was hanging in the 
balance, over Thomas Maxfield’s case, his mother 
replied ; “Take care what you do with respect to 
that young man, for he is as surely called of God 


JOHN WESLEY ON WOMEN 
PREACHERS. 


“THe true founder of the Methodists was Mrs. 
Wesley,” says Julia Wedgewood. Great as John 
Wesley was, his thoughts and inspirations at 
critical times came from his mother. The very 
name of Methodism would seem to have come from 
her. When John’s brother, Samuel was a 
scholar at Westminster, his mother wrote him, 
in 1709, and mentions the word which gave the 
nickname by which the sect was known. “I 
would advise you,” she tells him, “as much 
as possible to throw your business into a certain 
method, by which means you will learn to 
improve every precious moment.” These words 
were the origin of the little Oxford Methodist 
Society. 

She was a marvel of intellect and will. Her 
father, Dr. Annesley, was a distinguished Dis- 
senting preacher. For all that, she left her 
father’s sect for Episcopacy at 
thirteen years of age, and wrote 
a learned account of the con- 
troversy to explain her conduct. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wesley often 
found themselves at a dif- 
ference of opinion. When he 
read the prayers in church for 
King William she would not, 
as a legitimist, say Amen to 
the prayer for a mere Prince 
of Orange, as she believed him 
to be. She believed in women 
preaching, which her ordained 
husband did not. Once during 
her husband’s absence at Con- 
vocation the meeting for family 
prayers had expanded, till about 
two hundred people gathered 
around her on Sunday evenings. 

Though these meetings were 
not during service time, the 
curate in charge complained to 
the absent rector. Her reply 
to Mr. Wesley shows the splen- 
did character of the woman. 
“The main of your objections 
against our Sunday evening 
meetings are, first, that it will 
look particular; second, my 
sex; and lastly, your being at 
present in a public station and 
character.” After admitting 
that her conduct does look 
particular, but only because the 
age had got ashamed of profess- 
ing its Christianity, she goes 
on: “To your second, I reply 
that as I am a woman, so I 
am also a mistress of a larga family, and ; to preach as youare. Examine what have been | 
though the superior charge of the souls con- | the fruits of his preaching, and hear him also 
tained in it lie upon you as head of the | yourself.” Wesley heard him, and his reluctance 
family, yet in your absence I cannot but look | ceased, and a great movement was saved. 
upon every soul you leive under my care as | IN DOUBT ABOUT WOMEN PREACHERS. 

a talent committed to me under a trust by Mrs. Wesley died in 1742, and from that time | 
the great Lord of all the families of heaven and | any mental progress exhibited by her son John 
earth ; and if I am unfaithful to Him or you in | was from the momentum of earlier years. John | 
neglecting to improve these talents, how shall I | Wesley had halted regarding men lay preachers till | 
answer unto Him when He shall command me to | his mother gave the final impulse. Later on the 
render an account of my stewardship ?... Your | question of women preaching came into view. 
third objection I leave to be answered by your | Under date February 14th, 1761, John Wesley 
own judgment. Why any should reflect upon wrote to Mrs. Crosby: “ Hitherto I think you | 
you, let your station be what it will, because your ‘have not gone too far. You could not well do 
wife endeavours to draw people to church, and to | less. I apprehend all you can do more is, when 
restrain them, by reading and other persuasions, , you meet again, to tell them simply, ‘ You lay me 
from their profanation of God's most holy day, I | under a great difficulty. ‘The Methodists do not | 
cannot conceive. Butif any should be so mad as ; allow of women preachers: neither do I take upon | 
to do it, I wish you would not regard it.” -me any such character. But I will just nakedly 
CONVENTICLES. , tell you what is in my heart.’ This will ina | 

The curate, however, succeeded in alarming | great measure obviate the grand objection. | do | 
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MRS. SUSANNAIT WESLEY, 


Mr. Wesley by calling his wife’s meetings “ con- | not sce that you have broken any law. Go on | 
venticles,’ a name of dread in that day The’! calmly and steadily. If you have time, you may 
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read to them the notes on any chapter before you 
speak a few words ; or one of the most awakenin 
sermons, as other women have done long ago,” 
TAKES A STRONGER TONE 

Eight years after, in 1769, John Wesley takes 
a stronger tone on the same subject. To the 
same lady he writes: “I advise you, as I diq 
Grace Walton formerly, 1. Pray in private op 
public, as much as you can. 2. Even in public 
you may properly enough intermix short : 
hortations with prayer; but keep as far from 
what is called preaching as you can. Therefore 
never take a text; never speak in a continued 
discourse, without some break, about four or five 
minutes, Tell the people, ‘ we shall have 
another prayer-meeting at such a time and 
place.’” 

Another letter to Mrs. Crosby, in 177], 
decides the point of women preachers, «| 


| think the strength of the cause rests here: 


on your having an extraordinary call. So I am 
persuaded has every one of our 
lay preachers. Otherwise, | 
could not countenance his 
preaching at all. It is plain 
to me that the whole work of 
God termed Methodism is an 
extraordinary dispensation of 
His providence. Therefore [ 
do not wonder if several things 
occur therein which do not fall 
under ordinary rules of dis- 
cipline. St. Paul's ordinary 
rule was, ‘I permit not a 
woman to speak in the congre- 
gation.’ Yet, in extraordinary 
cases, he made a few exceptions; 
at Corinth in particular.” 

A further proof that John 
Wesley would have approved of 
any number of women preachers, 
if they edified the people, is the 
entry in his Journal, October 
29th, 1781. “I went to Faken- 
ham, and in the evening preached 
in the room built by Miss Frank- 
lin, now Mrs. Parker. I believe 
most of the town were present. 
Tuesday 30th, I went to Wells, 
a considerable seaport, twelve 
miles from Fakenham, where 
also Miss Franklin had opened 
a door, by preaching abroad, 
though at the peril of her life. 
She was followed by a young 
woman of the town, with whom 
I talked largely, and I found 
her very sensible, and much 
devoted to God. From her I 
learnt that till the Methodists 
came, they had none but female 
teachers in this country ; and that there were 
six of these within ten or twelve miles, all of 
whom were members of the Church of England.” 

In his sermon on “ Visiting the Sick ” he said, 


|“ But may not women as well as men, bear a part in 


this honourable service ? Uudoubtedly they may ; 
nay they ought; it is meet, right, and their 
bounden duty. Herein there is no difference ; 
‘ there is neither male nor female in Christ Jesus.’ 
Indeed, it has long passed for » maxim with 
many, that women are only to be seen, not heard. 
And accordingly many of them are brought up 
in such a manner as if they were only designed 
for agreeable playthings! But is this doing 
honour to the sex? or is it a real kindness to 
thom? No, it isthe deepest unkindness; it 1s 
horrid cruelty, it is mere Turkish brutality. And 
I know not how any woman of sense and spirit 
can submit to it, Let all you that have it in 
your power assert the right which the God of 
nature has given you; yield not to that vile bond- 
age any longer ! You, as well as men, are rational 


creatures.” CG. Wa: 
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BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER, 


distinguished women of a score of national- 
ities, upon whom are focussed the eyes 
and thoughts of audiences characterised by 
serious enthusiasm. From all these photo- 
graphs, however, the colour and movement are 
inevitably lacking. One might show diagrams 
of the rooms wherein standing space was at a 
premium, and rapt listeners were quite oblivious 
to the stifling atmosphere, realising only. that 
it was palpitant with eloquence ; but these 
diagrams would hold small suggestion of the 
feeling of the occasion. One may read the 
words that were spoken, but only to realize that 
‘it is the spirit which giveth life,’ and that the 
spirit which was kindled by the circumstances, 
the scene, the event, has in large measure with 
these passed away. However, the word, though 
cooled by time, is the best symbol of the spirit.” 
It is profoundly true that no 
MERE RECORD OF THE WORDS 
spoken, even were that record absolutely 
literal and quite complete (and these volumes 
cannot in the nature of the case be cither), 
would be able to convey to those who 
were not fortunate enough to be present the 
inspiration and the joy of the occasion. For 
my part, I said at the banquet given by “The 
National Council of American Women” to the 
Foreign Delegates, which so beautifully closed 
the week, that “it had been the happiest week 
of my life,” and in so saying I used neither 
exaggeration nor compliment. It had been a 
week spent in a new world—a world of hap- 
piness and hope, of intellectual interest and 
stimulation, and of moral sympathy and 
elevation. It was 
A WORLD OF WOMEN. 

“The audience of some four thousand 
persons sang the National Hymn, and there 
was not enough tenor or bass in its voice to 
stock a country church,” wrote one reporter. 
It was a world of which each active component 
was a woman of more or less mark and force of 
character, and each passive component was & 
woman sympathising with and admiring the 
work of the greater and more prominent ones of 
her own sex. It was a world in which were 
women of vast differences of culture, record, 
occupation, disposition, and opinion. ‘There 
were women with European titles, and women 
with American wealth ; women whose position 
was one wholly carved out by their own effort 
and intelligence, and women with the position 
of society and official station ; wives of State 
Governors, and ladies appointed by foreign 
monarchs, mingled with eminent women authors, 
journalists, doctors, lawyers, clergywomen, and 
teachers—so it was a varied world, in which 
women seemed to be doing, and fully able to 
do, and happy in doing, all and every sort of 
work in and for humanity, filling every position 
equally well, from the gracious society dame, 
and the honourable matron busy in tending 
home and childron, to ladies occupying the 
most serious, responsible, and difficult of places 
in all professions outside the domestic one. 
Yet, combined with this variety and _ this 
stimulating spectacle of working capacity, there 
was in one thing a sameness, « union no less 
delightful. All of them were 

‘WOMEN’S WOMEN,” 

believers in the ability and right of their sex 
to think and act independently, recognising the 
duty of their sex to try to get ‘ Power on this 
dark world to lighten it, and Power on this, 
dead world to make it live,” all advocating in 
their several ways the full development, both 
by training and in action, of all the force of 
womanhood to act separately and freely in any 
and every way. 


hostile sentiment, women of thought, public 
spirit, and practical capacity tind themselves con- 
tinually pressed upon by the tone of society 
about their sex. On every hand, and at 
frequent intervals, they hear it bluntly stated 
that learning, great ability, professional activity 
and prominence in the public service are not 
admirable but hateful in women. The very 
name of their sex is used asa sneer, the un- 
conscious insolence of which is carried so 
far that “old woman” is a standing term of 
contempt when one man would insult another, 
and that even Charles Kingsley speaks of a 
man’s dissipated life as “effeminate,” and a 
Bishop who dislikes his clergy wearing beards, 
recently called them an “effeminate” adorn- 
ment for the ultimate word of scorn in a polite 
vocabulary! The pulpit doors are barred, and 
woman is relegated exclusively to the place of 
a religious learner from her brother. ‘That no 
woman has ever done or ever will do any great 
thing is dinned into our ears continually. That 
women are incapable of sisterhood towards each 
other, and are jealous, mean, and spiteful in 
friendship; that they are too verbose to be allowed 
to take the floor in public, too unbusiness-like 
to manage any affairs, too ignorant, or too 
emotional, or too something or the other to vote, 
and so on, are statements that are daily made 
and the practical belief in which presses on us 
continuously and meets us at every turn. Above 
all, the claim that there must be 
AN EQUAL MORAL STANDARD 
for the two sexes, that if young men do 
not lead pure lives and if husbands are not 
faithful to their solemn vows, the punishment 
meted to them for those failures shall be 
identical with that given to women who fail in 
the same way, and that it shall not be admitted 
“ necessary” for hundreds and thousands of 
women to lead lives of shamo for men’s 
pleasure, arouses an indignation and hatred in 
the mind of the common man that makes him 
foam at the mouth as he speaks of it. Undor the 
burden of all this usual sex contempt, dis- 
ability, and inequality, supportod by most men, 
and timidly acquiesced in even by most women, 
we have all lived and suflered. At the Women's 
Congress one was conscious of precisely the 
opposite “tone.” The minor key of struggle, 
and appeal, and complaint, and protest was 
altered; the major key of proved achieve- 
ment, conscious strength, and recognition 
of tho equal rights and duties of humanity of 
either sex was that of tho daily song. Words 
printed on paper cannot gonerate or perpetuate 
the spiritual force of this unity of feeling in so 
large and diverso a body of women. ‘To those 
who had not the joy of partaking of that 
communion of souls, no description can convey 
its inspiration, A hundred women, all in some 
sort strong and noble, claimed and proved their 
new status, and hundreds of others listened eagerly, 
approved lovingly, and adhered warmly. As was 
said in the closing address of the Congress by 
its able and devoted secretary (to whom, in 
conjunction with her friend, May Wright Sewall, 
most of tho organisation was duc), 
MRS, RACHEL FOSTER AVERY :— 

“Tho great meeting which is just closing has 
shown a grand pageant of the organized work of 
womon, filing majestically beforo us day after 
day. It would seem as if woman had reached 
out her hand and taken possession of the 
intellectual and spiritual realms to show to 
mankind the power of organized womanhood. 
When it was first. proposed, eight years ago, by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, that in 1888 there 
should be held in this country an Luternational 
Woman Satltago meeting to commemorate the 

THE WHOLE TONE OF THE CONGRESS grand beginning in 1848 of the struggle toward 
was the most delightful novelty. Scattered woman's full emancipation, the timid hesitated, 
over the world amidst an indifferent and even | thinking even that a great undertaking 


THE WORLD'S , CONGRESS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WOMEN.® 
A Review AND A RECOLLECTION. 
PART I. 

Ix the series of Congresses held under the auspices 
of the United States Government, and in connec- 
tion with the World's Fair at Chicago, during the 
whole of the summer of last year, there was cer- 
tainly not one 80 unique, so remarkable, and, in 
every respect, 80 successful, as “ The Congress of 
Representative Women,” whose proceedings are, 
in part, reported in the two handsome and bulky 
yolumes before us. ‘The Woman’s Congress 
began the Congresses-—and it has ended the Con- 
gresses,” suid drily to me the head of the Press 
Department of the Fair, Major Handy, when 
several other meetings had taken place with far 
Jess success; and though afterwards the Educa- 
tion and the Religions Congresses made a mark, 
it still remained true that the Woman's Congress 
was by far the largest, and excited the most 
interest, and drew together the most remarkable 
and powerful personalities, both nationally and 
jnternationally speaking, of all the hundred Con- 
gresses that were held. 

The Editor of these volumes observes in her 
introductory essay on what she describes (and 
justly describes) as 
“ ¢ CREED-MAKING, EPOCH-MARKING ASSEMBLY: m 

“From Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, there 
were never less than seven nor more than 
eighteen meetings in simultaneous progress. In 
these meetings, 330¢ women contributed ad- 
dresses or joined in discussions, Adding this 
number to the 426 who served only on the 
Advisory Council and to the eighty-one women 
who served only on the different conference com- 
mittees, we have a total of 837 different women 
whose united efforts secured the success of this 
Congress. .. . The maximum capacity of the 
Art Palace is 10,000 ; and its maximum capacity 
was taxed by. throngs that, filling every room or 
hall where a meeting was announced, overflowed 
all these and surged through ante rooms and 
passages, patiently or otherwise waiting the 
withdrawal of some listener for a chance to 
obtain standing-placo in the always-crowded 
aisles. In all the other (more than 100) con- 
gresses put together, fewer women participated 
than in this one; in all the others combined 
(excluding possibly the Educational Congresses 
and the Parliament of Religions) there were 
fewer listeners. What is 

THE IMPORT OF THESE FACTS? 
.... It were idle to try to reproduce in 
print the impression made by the Congress upon 
the minds of those who were fortunate enough 
to attend it. One might show photographs of 
the throngs vainly endeavouring to elbow their 
way through the packed mass of eager would-be 
auditors filling the space in front of the Art 
Palace, crowding the steps and trying to effect 
an entrance at the police-guarded doors ; of the 
aute-rooms filled to suffocation with those who, 
happy in gaining admittance, but miserable in 
finding every session-room overflowing with 
earlier arrivals, spent entire sessions in pushing 
their way from one door to another only 
to find all doors ‘blocked; of the halls where 
the flags of all the countries of the 
world float above platforms crowded with 


* “The World's Congress of Representative 
Women,” Edited by May Wright Sewall, Two vols. 
price 5 dollars, McNally & Co., Chicago. 1894. 

+ Many women spoke in two or wore Congresses 
or served on two or more Conference Committees ; 
and 102 members of the Advisory Council served 
the Congress also in other ways; but these figures 


include no duplicates, each woman being counted 
but once. 
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demanding more money, time, and labour_than 
could be found to devote to it; but the woman 
whom we all delight to honour, the leader of 
the suffrage forces, Susan B. Anthony, she—the 
undaunted one—resolved that it should be. 
She developed the original thought into the 
idea of an International Council, to which all 
women should be summoned to bring their 
reports of progress along all lines, to compare 
together the work and the gains of the past 
forty years. This resulted in the International 
Couneil of 1888. When, in 18865, delegations 
of women came to us from seven other countries, 
and from over forty associations in our own and 
other lands, May Wright Sewall developed still 
further the plan, and conceived the magnifi- 
cent thought of permanent organizations of 
women, national and international, which should 
form grand 
CLEARING-HOUSES FOR IDEAS. 

Acted upon by the delegates then present, this 
conception crystallized into the National Council 
of Women of the United States and the Inter- 
national Council of Women. To thousands of 
women the International Council of 1888 came 
as a revelation, broadening their horizon, 
uplifting them to higher mental and spiritual 
planes. The Congress of Representative Women 
should bring this same great boon of mental 
breadth and uplifting to many thousands more. 
. . . Women have now perfected a strong and 
flawless chain—a chain with which womanhood 
can bind the whole world together in peace and 
unity, throwing the influence of a united 
womanhood in favour of better conditions for 
humanity, better educational opportunities for 
the world’s children, and in favour of that 
equality between man and woman which shall 
give to man the high privilege of living, not with 
his social and political inferiors, but with his 
social and political equals, which shall lend its 
influence towards peace and the healing of the 
nations,” . (To be continued.) 


Meeting is interesting. No other Christian body 
has had a perpetual meeting for sufferings for 
over 230 years. It originated in the dreadful 
persecutions of Charles I1I.’s days, for the purpose 
of enquiring into the cases of members suffering 
for conscience’ sake.* It is not dissimilar to the 
early Christian meetings whon members pledged 
themselves to take the care of wives and 
children of the martyrs. This beautiful careful- 
ness originated the practice of godfathers and 
godmothers in the Church of England Baptismal 
service. The Friends’ Meeting for Sufferings 
still periodically meets to attend to the general 
business of the society, and from time to time 
appoints committees to aid in various philan- 
thropic movements. But these Indian martyrs for 
truth, it is to be hoped, will soon be in England, 
to enlighten the public on what has taken place. 
The case cannot rest as it is. 


yourselves. We are sick of these ‘ fanatical 
ravings.’ Talk of ruling India ‘ with regard to 
principles of right and truth.’ This is tho 
sheerest cant. 

“In the name of the devil, shut up, and bri 
brandies and sodas for the Executive. As for 
Dyer and Prautch, we are sick of the whole 
business, and prepared to assist them with free 
passes for England upon condition that we be 
not hindered from filling the Indian exchequer 
out of the proceeds of the opium and liquor 
traffic. In any case the Government in India is 
master of the situation, and will have its Way 
despite all that your Imperial legislation may 
say or do in England.” 


WOMEN’S WORK IN 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONs, 


34, Poets’ Corner, Westminster, 

July 20th, 1894, 
Dear CoMRADES IN THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE,— 
Our President has asked me, as Superintendent 
of work amongst Municipal Voters, to send you 
a leaflet on the subject of the election of women 
on Parish and District Councils, and on Boards 
of Guardians. 

The Act, which brings to the door of all 
working men and women the possibility of taking 
a share in the management of their own affairs, 
is a rather difficult one to understand, but I 
have tried to put before you in as clear language 
as possible the way to obtain the election of 
suitable candidates, and I add this accompanying 
letter to tell you what we are very anxious that 
each Branch should undertake to do. 


1. Call a special meeting of the members 
of your Branch, asking them to invite friends 
to accompany them. Choose one of your 
officers or members to read over the leaflet 
I enclose, and discuss amongst yourselves 
what work you can best undertake in the 
interests of Temperance and Local Govern- 
ment. 


2. I would suggest your passing some such 
resolution as the following :—“ That in the 
opinion of this meeting it is desirable that 
the . ... Branch undertake definite work 
between now and next November, with a 
view to being prepared for the elections 
which will then take place for the Parish 
and District Councils, and for Boards of 
Guardians,” 


3. If you resolve to undertake this work, 
settle at once what direction it shall take. 

There are three things you will be able to do: 

(a). Select and run women candidates. 

(6). Work for candidates—men or women 
—who are pledged to Temperance Reform. 

(c). Educate the voters to a sense of their 
duty in this matter. 

Women will have such an opportunity as bas 
never been theirs before of taking part in the 
management of all those matters that concern 
the welfare of their own town or village, and we 
want to show our legislators that we are not 
indifferent to the privileges that are now ours, 
but that we intend to look upon thei as duties 
to be conscientiously performed. : 

You may wish to form a Sub-Committee com- 
posed of members of your Branch to carry on 
this work during the next three months. Should 
you wish to arrange for meetings in order to 
explain the working of the Act more fully than 
I have been able to do in the accompanying 
leaflet, Mrs. Osborn, of the Speakers’ Bureau, 
will be very glad to hear from you to this effect, 
because we have secured the services vf au 
excellent worker and speaker, who 1s prepared 
to treat this subject in a popular manner, and 
especially in its relation to ‘Temperance, 

I shall be very glad to hear from you or any 
of your members if a point of difticulty arises 
which you think I could explain. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Methodist Times publishes a strong letter 
from Mr. Henry Varley the well-known Evange- 
list, on Mr. Dyer’s imprisonment. 

“This high-handed proceeding,” says Mr. 
Varley, ‘‘ marks the approach of a great crisis in 
regard to our Indian Empire. The question is 
whether principles of righteousness and truth 
shall prevail, or governmental lawlessness. tread 
underfoot the will of God in regard to our fellow 
subjects in India. This can no longer be 
regarded as a question between Mr. Alfred Dyer 
or Rev. A. Prautch and the Government... . 
It was the clear and unflinching exposures 
persistently given in the Bombay Guardian which 
the Government hated. Mr. Dyer’s bold and 
invaluable testimony they could not ignore, 
much less deny. . . . We have not forgotten, nor 
are we likely to forget, that when the corrupt 
C. D. Acts were repealed a few years since, not 
only did the Indian authorities refuse obedience 
to the Imperial Government, but they were party 
to the worst form of deception, for they allowed 
the statements to reach England that they had 
given effect to the repealed laws when, as amatter 
of fact, they had done nothing of the kind... . 
So scandalous was this deception that Lord 
Roberts, the military commander, was misled, 
and on his return denied the existence of this 
degrading traffic in vice. 

“‘T well remember that when I was in Bombay 
at the Missionary Conference, Mr. Alfred Dyer 
was the object of intense hatred amongst 
numbers of civil and military officials. The 
reason was only too painfully evident. .. . The 
Government, up to the time of Mr. Dyer's 
arrival in Bombay, had managed to secure im- 
munity from truthful criticism. ... On these 
accounts ke was socially ostracised and cordially 
hated, and on these accounts he has been un- 
justly imprisoned. There never was a time in 
the experience of British rule in India that men 
of the type of the Rev. A. Prautch and Mr. 
Alfred Dyer were more needed than now. .. . 
The Indian Government is as arrogant as it is 
corrupt... . The position in Bombay, from 
the Government pvint of view, I, for one, well 
understand. It may be stated for them in clear 
terms, as follows :— 

‘“* Despite the action of your Imperial Parlia- 
ment in England, we, the Indian Government, 
rule in this city. You repealed the Contagious 
Diseases Acts for India, we retained thei in 
operation in open defiance of your will and law. 
You have said, and may say, whatever you please 
about the Opium Trattic! We are masters of 
the situation here, and we tell you frankly that 
it is like your imperial impudence to express an 
opinion on this subject, much less attempt to 
legislate on the question. The opium tratlic has 
paid handsomely, as our import trade in China 
in the past conclusively proves, and we intend 
to extend it through the cities of India. 

“We must replenish our Indian exchequer ! 
What business is it of yours whether we degrade 
the Hindus by opium, brandy, or legalised vice / 
We are securing an increasing revenue, and 
having a good time ourselves. 

“ Suppose it be true that a few hundreds of 
thousands of these inferior races are demoralised, 
blighted, and slain by the opium and liquor 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF 
MR. ALFRED DYER. 


Tue imprisonment of Mr. Alfred Dyer, Rev. T. 
M. Hudson, and Man Sukh Lal will, like many 
another imprisonment, do immense good. It 
cannot hurt the reputations of these three noble 
stalwarts for truth and justice. A Government 
never makes a greater mistake than in rashly 
attacking good men, even when these men are 
mistaken ; but when the condemned are known 
by the contemporaneous public, and will be known 
‘still more by posterity, as having stood up against 
iniquity, a Government, however powerful, has 
weakened itself. 

On Thursday last at the session of the Inter- 
national Conference of the British and Continental 
Federation, attended by delegates from many 
parts of Europe, as well as from the United 
States, Mrs. Josephine Butler proposed that a 
warm message of sympathy should be sent from 
the Federation to Mr. Dyer, and the motion was 
carried by acclamation. 

The Irish people have had experience of jury- 
packing, but in India it would almost seem as if 
the Government could pack the bench, For the 
purpose of trying Mr. Dyer and Man Sukh Lal, 
in the absence on leave of the Chief Presidency 
magistrate, a junior member of the Bombay bar 
was pitchforked into the post of acting Chief 
Magistrate, ‘Chis high-handed proceeding, in 
passing over Mr. Hamilton, who had the claims 

- of seniority, great legal experience, and wide- 

spread popularity, has aroused native indignation 

~ = anda storm in the Anglo-Indian press. Even 
- the Tones of Lndia uses strong language. 

The Society of Friends’ Meeting for Sutlerings, 


ore Ane Alt traflic, that “cannot seriously afleet you in ; Kv Mc eat oy 
too, sent a telegram of sy eee re urec’! England. Have the senso to keep your ‘ senti- (Superintendent of Work anongst ve’: 
Dyer, while in the Byculla Prison, Bombay. This |} mental rot’ abont ‘ ruling in righteousness’ to coters.) 
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At this convention, Our Union was con-| and territorial society duly constituted, and 
* | solidated with The Signal, removed to Chicago, with regularly elected ofticers, not chosen by the 
‘and the combination puper, called 7'he Union| National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
| Signal, became the official organ of the national but by conventions held for that pu in 
ees mabiiaent and later of the world’s W.C.T.U,, the most each one of the forty-eight subdirecen kta 
+ of 1882 = “Home Protection representative temperance paper in the world. | United states— Alaska not included. 
Ix August 0 ie ore to which ralliod Tho Flower Mission, Kitchen Garden, and other | The “ World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Convention ” me in ‘ pa which railed | departments of work were added, and prejudices | Union” was projected,:and the general officers 
the “old liners” as we a ta pe hacia against the public work of women were broken of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
There were present nie dates ik rae down as never before among the Southern| Union were made a standing committee of 
delegates from pone es ; ir a ahh ntia people. The next year I’ was determined that | correspondence and organisation for that move- 
reorganisation fo) t e party followed, the name | the completion of the first Gospel Temperance | ment. 
becoming  agrendenae ae - eee Decade should see every state and territory in| In this Detroit convention we had an able 
Party. I there cence red oi , to! the nation visited by me and organised if | and spirited debate on the resolution favouring 
political ale allied peer et oon ia com- | possible. Helped by the railroad men to passes, equal suffrage, which was almost unanimously 
mittee and eer Fe scim i od ae Are ‘replenished financially by an appropriation of | adopted. The following on political prohibition 
A new eG ee ee pila ee ss $300 from the Good Templars of California, and | was also adopted practically without debate : 
Ue . wii pei ais aes ets Gas olen personal gifts from Dr. McDonald of San} Resolved. That we lend our influence to that 
the Crus ho halla ’ iv loved the 2 blican Francisco, Captain Charles Goodall, of the! party, by whatever name called, which shall 
and women who had dearly loved tt publican | Oregon Steamship Company, and other wealthy | furnish the best embodiment of prohibition 
party and who retired from it with unaffected | trionds (for I had no salary until 1886), I went principles and will most surely protect our 
sorrow. : the rounds accompanied by Anna Gordon, our homes. : 
In the autumn of this year I renewed the trip covering from twonty-five to thirty thousand Resolved. That effort be mado to secure in 
litical attack, closing my annual address before | mijes, The Pacific Coast friends gave us royal each state and territory, non-partisan prohibition 
vir National Woman's Christian ‘Temperance gresting overywhere, Wo visited thirty-three conventions of men and women before the party 


; ual: Nae : : del si nominating conventions of 1884 held. 
pho Ronyente? in Louisville, Ky., with those towns in California, went to Oregon by steamer, | such conventions, afforks shall be athens ei 


_ and worked in that state and along the wonder- | electors in declaration that they will vote with 
Protection must be administered through | fy) Puget Sound Wvast, visiting British Columbia | no party that has not prohibition in its platform. 
mighty executive force, and we call that force a | oq going by tho Snake River to Lowiston, the These conventions shall adjourn to meet after 
aie aval eh on i Rady od _— ri former capital of Idaho, the only town over the iat nominating convention has been held. 
The Prohibition Home Protection Party stands quarantined against us, so far xs 1 remember, | This was intended to educate and urge men 
forth as woman’s answered prayer. In the great The “municipal authorities,” learning of our | to the duty of forcing the prohibition issue upon 
convention of last August at Chicago, where intended visit, declared that on account of the | the old parties if possible, and if unsuccessful in 
three hundred and forty-one delegates repre- | danger resulting from diphtheritic contagion, no that, to put upon the same men such compulsion 
sented twenty-two states, where North and South | public meeting could be held. But we had of reason and conscience as would drive them 
clasped hands in a union never to be broken, | travelled thirty-six hours by river steamer for | into the party that did make prohibition its 
we felt that the brave men who there combined | 11, express purpose of meeting the good women issue—primary and supreme. 
their energy and faith were indeed come unto ; nasare 5 bs A ‘all tl identi a. 
the kingdom for such a time as thin. at this head of navigation on the Snake River memoria to the presid ential nominating 
“The right is always expedient,” and the note and did not propose to be ‘defeated. Our | conventions was adopted, asking for a plank in 
of warning which this non-partisan convention hostess, went out and arranged for a parlour their platforms in favour of submitting the 
may sound in the ears of partisans will serve the | meeting at a friend’s house, we adopted a con- question of national prohibition to the psople, 
cause of constitutional amendment far better | stitution and appointed officors for Idaho, | and it was made my duty to prosont the same. 
than the timid policy of silence. It will help, | gnished up our convention and had an ice-cream Another memorial asking the ballot for women 
not hinder, our onward match ; for we must reception in the omnibus as wo went back to | was ordered to be presented to the National 
each year fall backward if we do not advance. sts cs d instead of shaking the dust off| Con 
God’s law of growth docs not exempt the @ gtonmer, and instead OF shaking bie ausa® © a - $$$ 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. There- | CUF feet we waved our handkerchiefs in loving eae i 
fore I call to you once more, sisters beloved, adieu to the band of devoted women who had She was thinking, as we all think, that those 
“Let us go forward!” As we now proceed with | thus stood by us, as the river bank receded and to whom in our suffering we turn for sympathy 
the swift wheel bore us back from this nook and et roe ae rig they may eee 
corner to the broad highways of civilization DEE tee wet Che arr eam ey 


the duties in whose sacred name we are met, let 
it be said of us as of a gifted Southern statesman, : 
é are to us, gracious and lovely presences. Tho 
and philanthropy. great timo Eternity, the great spaze Death, 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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great general said to the boatman, so the tem- 
presenting the white-ribbon cause, not only in Harraden’s * Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
that we may be so wise and gentle that the cause 
10,000 inhabitants, This was completed in 1883. | become wealthy we must insist on our rights, ho 
“ We have no time to waste 
| : 
MOET ATETE eek territory having that year boon visited, anil the | not the bast or fit work for lofty minds. Where 
And may God speed the mark.” motion not only as a local, but also as a state Renan. 
eevee ene RENT» 
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“He never questions the motives of men. He 
As a temperance worker, I was devoted to| could not rob them of their saintship ; for they 
perance cause is saying here to us, ‘¢ Remember, 
every capital, but in every other town and city * * * 
we love shall not be wounded in the house of its 
At Detroit, in October of 1833, we colebrated | careful of our money, take advantage of othors, 
In critic’s snoer or cynic’s bark, i 
the treasure is there will the heart be alsu 
a 
WHOLESALE ONLY CF 


always argues the merits of the case.” As the 
my “stint,” as I called it, which consisted of | were canonised by our bittorest tears. - Miss 
you carry Caesar and his fortunes.” God grant 
va in our country that by tho census of 1870 had| We make our fortunes by our faults; to 
riends. 
Tee eer our first docade with rojoicinys, every state an a|#° to law--thinys, which, though not wrong, are 
Then choose thine aim Woman’s Christian Tomperanco Union set in| Property narrows and weighs down the soul. 
5 HIGHEST AWARDS-—-LONDON & PARIS. 
IN 
THE MOST DELICIOUS & ECONOMICAL TEA -+- WORLD. 
i i] 
The Great Tower Street Tea Company, Limited, 5, Jewry Street, London, B.C, 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


CO-EDUCATION. 
To the Editors of Tas Woman’s SicNat. 


Mespames,—I should like to add my testi- 
mony to 5 advantages of co-education. Three 
years became principal of a preparatory 
zakoel’ toe boys, in which I found : iow ¢ girls. 
Their presence in it was apologised for—‘“ they 
came to take care of their young brothers,” etc. 
For the first two years my opinion was tentative 
as to the advisability of mixing the girls and 
boys in the class-rooms, but by the end of that 
time I could say from experience that undoubt- 
edly it was both good and right, and now I con- 
sider it an honour to be the head of one of the 
few mixed schools of higher education, and I 
always meet objections by saying, ‘“ Why should 
boys and girls be in the same family if they are 
not to be in the same school?” The unnatural 
separation of the sexes is, I am convinced, 
responsible for a great deal of the immorality of 
later days, and in the best of circumstances it 
makes giris self-conscious aud boy-conscious algo. 
There is evidently a strong growth of feeling in 
the north on the subject. About a year ago I 
proposed, as a subject of debate at our Women’s 
Society in connection with University College, 
‘ Are mixed schools desirable ?” The Secretary 
wrote to say it wasa capital subject, but she could 
not find any one who would take the negative. 

. That was a pleasant surprise to me, but I have 
. little doubt that before long co-education will 
be the 1ule, not the exception.—I am, yours, 
truly, Marcoaret Sprunvt. 

. (President Fairfield Branch B,W.T.A.) 
July 11th, 1894. 


MeEspaMEs,—In your recent interview with 


Mrs. Woodhouse, of Sheffield, prominence was 
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| 
given to her approval of co-education, and an| THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL, 


American school was held up as a worthy model. 
Thatschool wassaid to havetwo wings with ahead- 
master’s house between. Where then would be the 
influence of such ladies as Mrs, Wodehouse ifsuch 
schools were adopted ? Evidently men would 
supplant them, and girls be deprived of what 
the best of men is unable to give them. Nor 
would the boys improve thereby. The North 
American Review says that young men so trained 
are particularly disrespectful to the young 
women who have run such risks for their 
imaginary benefit. Our sex has been sacrificed 
too freely in the past for the other; we should 
not now give our vote for the displacing of 
women teachers and for the de‘erioration of girls 
On the other hand, the employment of women 
teachers young enough to be attractive and old 
enough to be reverenced by young boys might 
helpto eradicate those evilsin publicschools which 
Dr. Welldon says are largely due to the absence 
of the mothers and sisters of those boys. Let 
the first attempt at co-education be made at the 
Universities (when bull-dogs and spinning houses 
have ceased to be), where maturer years and 
favourable previous home-life should ensure 
self-respect and self-control. Let us be very 
wary abont putting the boys and girls of the 
lower ranks together, and never let those girls be 
without a woman head-teacher. A certain 
northern county abounds in mixed schoo's and 
it also abounds in wife-beaters, To talk of a 
school following the plan of the family is beside 
the mark. It is not and cannot be a family. 
The boys and girls of a family are brothers and 
sisters; not so in the schoo 


sexes could be born in_ separate families. 
Following nature blindly might lead us back to 
primitive man. St. Paul tried to suppress the 
“ natural man.” ‘lhe supporters of co-education 
mean well but have not perhaps seen some of the 


| drawbacks to it, known well to many besides, 


yours faithfully, 
EXPERIENCED HEAD MIsTREss. 


(From the Tainting iy G. Sherman Knowles, R.1.) 


A slum sister's | 
recent utterances made some of us wish that the 
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To the Editors of Taz Woman's Sicwat, 


Mespames,—Mrs. J. Wardlow Best's letter 
protesting against what she terms the one-sided 
character of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bil] is 
deserving of special notice, because the Writer is 
one of the extremely few ladies who in treat; 
of this subject have had the courage to publish 
their names. A good many fanciful objections 
have been raised against our Bill, but the oddest 
of them all is, I think, that invented by certain 
of the less judicious advocates of Woman’, 
Suffrage, who, like Mrs. Best, attribute to this 
measure the setting up ofa new inequality 
between the sexes, The Bill is, in fact, not jn 
the Jeast concerned about any such principle, 
Though, from the necessity of the case, called a 
Marriage Bill, it does not primarily trouble 
itself about marriage even—its real purpose 
being to protect children. As a matter of 
actual experience in almost every instance the 
welfare of the children, whose interests as a class 
are in view, is an affair of peculiar solicituds 
to three persons—their dying mother, her sister 
and their father. If therefore, the Bill makes 
itself obnoxious to some who are super-sensitive 
as to man and woman being always duly 
balanced, the offence must be owing to the 
accidental but duplicate favour shown to woman, 
But Mrs. Best says the Bill is woman's enemy. 
I do not understand. Sure’y if widows want to 
marry their brothers-in-law their plain course is 
to go to Parliament with a Bill of their own, not 
to quarrel with us who are pursuing a totally 
different object.—Yours, etc., 

T. Paynter ALLEN, 

(Secretary, Marriage Law Reform Association, 

21, Parliament Street, London.) 

July 10th, 1874. 
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—— THE SUBMISSION OF WIVES. 
To the Editors of THE Woman’s S1anat, 

Deak Mespames,—I cannot forbear a word on 
the subject of Dr. Kate Bushnell’s article on 
woman's submission. Pardon my saying that I 
consider it the first article I have seen in the 
Woman’s SicNat which is unworthy of that 
most interesting of women’s papers and its 
Pe feet place I doubt the soundness of Dr. 
Kate Bushnell’s exegesis. Is it not rather far 
fetched and strained q : 

Then, again, we ahs ii women are surely 
not making it a plank in our platform to try 
“and squash” the men, and prove our right to 
‘the same despotic rule over them which we 
resent for ourselves ? ; 

No, every woman who knows what tiue wife- 
Lood means, understands exactly the true and 
beautiful meaning of ‘‘ submit yourselves.” 

My husband and I live together not only as 
lovers, but as ‘chums ”—equals, true ‘‘ yoke- 
fellows”—eand there is never any more thought of 
one asserting authority over the other than there 
js with two dear friends of the same sex. . 

We must remember that it is *‘ Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands” (as I have 
suid, a nstural and inevitable thing where love 
is), not “ Women submit yourselves unto men.” 
Although. I do not feel with Dr. Kate Bushnell 
on this point, I am not one of the average women 
who need convincing on the question of women’s 
rights. I am amember of the B.W.T.A., a warm 
advooate of Woman's Suffrage, and a great 
admirer of tho Woman’s S1anaL.—Yours very 
truly, A Country MINISTER’s WIFE. 

I 


FROM OUR «SCOTTISH CORRES- 
PONDENT.”’ 
Ox June 18th Mrs. Blaikie, President of the 
Scottish Christian Union, gave an address to 
the Milnathort Branch of the B.W.T.A., of 
which there are about 100 members on the roll, 
although the society was only started two and 


Rev. A. M. Sutherland 
occupied the chair. There were on the platform 
representative ministers of the Free, U. P. and 
Episcopal Churches, besides the Rev. Professor 
Garden Blaikie. 

Mrs, Blaikie began her address by saying that 
if women were the cause of bringing much mis- 
chief into the world it was quite fitting that 
women should be foremost in this great refor- 
mation movement. She pointed out that women 
have been for long leaders, and while she was 
not directly a politician, she did wonder whether 
the women suffrage would not be a good thing, 
were it for no other end than to press this great 
social question on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. She then gave a most interesting and 
clear exposition of the B.W.T.A., going over the 
different departments, explaining each in turn, 
and showing how each and all aimed at the 
elevation of womanhood, and in particular the 
destruction, by all legitimate means, of the 
liquor traffic. Specially she urged that in a 
district like Milnathort and Kinross, where 
fairs and markets are common, there lay an open 
door for Temperance work in starting a coffee 
stall on the ‘‘fair” days to supply the farm 
servants and others with coffee and various 
temperance refreshments, and thus minimise the 
sale of drink and the effects of drunkenness. 
The address was distinctly informing and stimu- 
lating. A vote of thanks was awarded to Mrs, 
Blaikie by Rev. L. Williams, of the Episcopal 
Church. . 

The Chairman requested Professor Garden 
Blaikie to give his “testimony.” Dr. Blaikie, 
who safd he had been an abstainer for twenty 
years and only regretted that he had not joined 
the ranks sooner, then gave his own experience 
of the results of Prohibition in places visited by 
him in his travels ; for example, Bessbrooke in 
Treland, Saltaire in England, and Drumblade in 
the north of Scotland, showing how comfort was 
increased a hundredfold and crime minimised. 
He then gave an account of a recent visit to 
Paris, and particularly to the McAll mission in 


a-half years ago. 


that city, mentioning a very astonishing feature 
of the work in a country where light wines are 
so much the beverage of the people. There the 
workers find it a necessity that Total Abstinence 
should go hand in hand with the preaching of 
Christ as the Saviour from sin. He specially 
alluded to the curse of intemperance produced 
by drinking absinthe, a French form of drug- 
drinking, pervading all classes and daily on the 
increase. It is rather singular that in the 
French New Testament, Rev. viii. 11., the words 
read, ‘‘And the name of the star was called 
Absinthe ;: and the third part of the waters 
became Absinthe ; and many men died of the 
waters because they were made bitter.” Marie 
Corelli, in her book, ‘‘ Wormwood,” a drama of 
Paris, gives in fictional form a terrible picture 
of the awful effects of the reckless drinking of 
absinthe. CatHarRInge 8S. SuTHERLAND. 


The Mazawattee Ceylon Tea rr | have 
just issued an exceedingly attractive and high- 
class book, entitled “Summer Resorts.” As a 
pleasant and welcome change from the style of 
the ordinary guide or handbook, we readily 
accept it as quite a boon, and it must be 
appreciated as a distinct effort on the part of the 

azawattee Company towards stamping out the 
present day penchant for cheaply got up books 
of the kind. It is most profusely illustrated by 
the latest art photo-mechanical process from 
special photographs, and the pages throughout 
have a carefully studied arrangement, no two 
being alike, giving the book quite a novel 
appearance. he printers certainly deserve 
credit for the pains evidently taken. “Summer 
Resorts” deals, as clearly as possible, with 240 
places in Great Britain and Ireland, which are 
acknowledged to be holiday haunts, and gives 
illustrations of ninety-six of them, which, in 
conjunction with the information giveo, will 
render it of inestimable value to all classes of 
holiday-seekers, as it forms a handy book of. 
reference. 
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A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


The Great Temperance Beverages! 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS Ale KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
AND 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS Hil KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 
Seger 
Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 

KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


Sy PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Orose 
Stations. 

Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all parts of London. 

ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5e, 6d. 

Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp's Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
Glasgow 


Recently Improved ana handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Electtic Light. 

Both Houses conductod on strictly 
. Temperance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. . 


OTICE TO LADIES.—DREW’S A LADY, 


best BO _ 5; 
coUneL MOOUAGIL. nove eapenn Having a RECIPE of tle most simple 
the eGarees of fat old-established business nature that will at once safely ; 
from 4 ‘ESTER PLACE, Hvde Park 
to 17, GLOUOBSTER TERRACE, Hyde | REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 
Park. The proprietor takes thisopportunity | preventing their appearance, will have plea- 
to announce that Iedies and children can | sure in forwarding it upon application to 
Mrs. GRACB NEWTON, Verwood Villa, 
Heath Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


be supplied with best boots and shoes at 
the above tr ddress, 


A HAIR PIN 


WITHOUT POINTS 


HAS GOOD POINTS TIT 


SEE THE 
POIN’T ? 


Hinde’s 
“Pyr Point” 
Hair Pin. 


oe 


SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF POST CARD. 


Hindes Limited, 


CAN'T STRATCH THE HEAD 
ANO WON'T FALL OUT. 
Se Soe 


s) THEY COST YOU EXACTLY 
SAME PRICE AB OLO SORT. 
————— 


ACH STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
KNOWG ALL ABOUT THEM, 
ees oe 


manuractuncns of BRUSHES a roittT ARTICLES, 
BIRMINGHAM @ LONDON. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LaDy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—Will dents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brie/, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES, 

HOLLOWAY,.—At a meeting held on June 28th in 
the Schoolroom of the Upper Holloway Baptist 
Chapel, Mrs. Aukland in the chair, a resolution in 
favour of the franchise being extended to women 
was proposed by Mrs. Oates, seconded by Miss 
Jones, and unanimously carried. A copy of the 
resolution, signed by the president (Mrs. Aukland) 
and secretary (Mrs. Robin), accompanied by a letter, 
was sent to the Prime Minister, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to tbe local Member.— 
On July 12th an enthusiastic meeting was held in 
the Lecture Hall of the Upper Holloway Baptist 
Chapel. Mrs. Robin ; Mr. Lambert gave a 
oti pie = jel Rear h acta airs 
to the pleasure of the yy her g; Mr. 
Walters also addressed the meeting. New members 
joined the Branch, : 

REDHILL.—The fifth annual meeting was held on 
June 2nd. Tea was provided for members and 
friends in the Congregational Schoolroom. After- 
wards, a very successful meeting was held in the 
Market Hall, where between four and five hundred 
ean hear * “9 from Mr. Der. 

e coloured evangelist. e secretary that 
fifty had joined the Association aoe the past 
year, and Oottage Meetings had been most success- 
ful. Mrs. Crosfield (the president) presided. Six 
joined the Association at the close of the meeting, 
three of whom had not signed the pledge before. 

BRIXTON AND STOCKWELL.—On July 12th the 
committee entertained a number of stage members 
and orphan children from Macready House in 
Brockwell Park. After a hospitable tea some 
earnest words were addressed to the guests. 
Games and walks in the lovely garden were followed 
by an appeal to accept the Best, of Friends, and to 
adopt Abstinence as the path of safety for all. The 
B.W.T.A. workers have reason to believe that this 
much appreciated gathering of “ladies on the 
boards” will prove an opening for definite work by 
our Association. 

StaDB Mission HALL Branch, Plumstead, held 
their usual monthly meeting on July 2nd. There 
was a splendid attendance. Mrs. Rudd gave an ex- 
cellent address, and Mrs. Ronald presided. 

On the 3rd inst. Plumstead “Y” Branch held 
their monthly meeting, when Mra. Burgess, of 
Greenwich, gave an impressive address. 

LEYTON.—A meeting was held in the Congre- 
gational Schoolroom, Grange Park Road, on July 9th, 
at3p.m. Mrs. Bailey presided ; Miss Holland, of 
the Church Army, gave the address. Miss Waller 
gave a recitation, and other ladies took part in the 
meeting. Eight new members joined and two 
pledges were taken. 

BARNET.—A large and influential public meeting 
was held here recently, Geo. Hardie, Esq., in the 
chair, when a resolution was carried in favour of 

the parliamentary vote to women, and 
afterwards forwarded to the representative M.P.’s, 
urging them to support amendments to the Regis- 
tration Bill as shall secure the enfranchisement of 
all duly qualified women. Mrs. Mallett gave an 
eloquent and able address. 

CLAPTON.—The July meeting took the form of a 
Social Tea held at Chingford on Thursday last, a 
number of members and friends being present. 
After tea the chair was taken by Mrs. Owen 
Thomas (president) and an address was given by 
the Rev..Owen Thomas, M.A., Miss Snell (presi- 
dent, Chingford Branch), and Mr. Sayers also 
addressed the meeting, Solos by Miss Underhill 
and Miss Turner were much appreciated. 

LIVERPOOL.—On June 28th, Mr. and Mrs. D. M. 
Drysdale kindly invited the officers of all the 
branches round Liverpool and neighbourhood to 
an “At Home.” Tea was served in the garden, 
after which the friends adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where an informal meeting took place, and 
several ladies gave interesting accounts of the work 
done in their respective branches. At the close, 
Mr. Drysdale came in to express his pleasure in 
welcoming the guests to his house, and spoke a few 
words of encouragement on the temperance work 
and his sympathy with Woman’s Suffrage. 

KENDAL.—On Thursday, July Sth, an open-air 
tea was held in the Serpentine Walks, About 160 
members and friends assembled in the lovely wood. 
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After tea, Mrs, Walker, of Barrow, gave an earnest 
address, which was listened to with marked atten- 
tion. Miss M. A. Whitwell presided, and Mrs. W. 
H. Somervell age the “ae er pe dg! Ha a 
priate words. The gathe was very 
successful in drawing the members together, 
and also attracting some who do not usually 
attend the m We can heartily commend 
this plan as a delightful way of continuing work 
during the summer months. 

NEw BricHTon.—A memorial, in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to women was sent on 
behalf of the branch to the representative M.P., 
asking him to support any instruction or amend- 
ment to the Registration Bill for this purpose. 
Col. Joddrell stated in his reply that the object 
will secure his support, as he is entirely in favour 
of extending the franchise to duly qualified women. 

ABERGAVENNY.—The Monmouthshire Union of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association held 
their quarterly meeting recently in the Castle 
grounds. An open-air meeting was held at 3.30 
p.m., presided over by Mrs. Bray, of Ebbw Vale; 
and addressed by Mrs. Inglis, of Barry ; Mrs. Gower, 
of Ebbw Vale; and Mr. and Mrs. S. Harse, of New- 
port, Dr. Lloyd, of Abergavenny, took the chair at 
the evening meeting, which was also addressed by 
Mrs. Inglis. Delegates were present from Newport, 
Cwmbran, A venny, Abersychan, Pontnew- 
ynydd, Garndiffaith, Talywaiv, Ebbw Vale, and 


legar. 

Boren Oe Wednesday, July 4th, the members 
were invited to a tea and entertainment in the 
Stacey-Road Hall. Short addresses and good music 
and singing brought a pleasant evening to a close. 
Mrs, Care, the secretary, presided in the absence 
of the president, Mrs. John Pagh, Several gentle- 
men have enrolled themselves as associates. 

CHORLTON - CUM - HARDY.—A_ very enjoyable 
Temperance Garden Party was held on Thursday, 
5th inst, Mrs. and the Misses Willcocks, of Edge 
Mount, received their guests on the tennis lawn. 
Mrs. Bell, of Cheetram Hill, and Mrs. D. R. Jones, 
of Moss Side, addressed the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Belsey, President of the local 
Association. It was felt that the gathering had 
been as profitable as it was delightful. Several 
new members joined. | 

Great GrimsBy “Y” BRancH—“ Y” Work.— 
During June and July the members have held the 
follo meetings: On June 14th, in the “ Iron 
Bethel,” when Mrs. Howkins gave some hints on 
“Home Dressmaking”; her paper, which was 
extremely clear and interesting, added to practical 
illustrations, must have afforded much useful infor- 
mation to the many who were present. Mrs. Barker 
presided, and as their delegate, gave a vivid account 
of the council meetings, making special reference 
to “work amongst barmaids,” “the appointment 
of police matrons,” and the bill for the prevention 
of the sale of intoxicants to children. On June 
28th, in the Lion Baptist schoolroom, a rather 
unique meeting was held, entitled ‘‘ A Competition 
on Tit-bits of Temperance,” when Miss Clara 
Bennet presided. Twenty-two members competed, 
and a prize for the best tit-bit was awarded to Miss 
Scoffin. On July 12th they held their monthly 
social hour in the “ Iron Bethel,” when a discussion 
took place on “ How to Furnish a House on £20”; 
Mrs. Wray (a “ Y ” collector) presided. 

LIVERPOOL, TOXTETH. — Mrs. D. M. Drysdale 
invited the members of the Lady Isabel “ Y ” branch 
to her house on Monday evening, July 2nd, to a 
tennis party ; but a heavy thunder shower prevented 
the game; discussion on the plan of campaign for 
the winter, and amusements, passed the time 
happily in doors. 

Bury, LANCASHIRE, ‘“ Y” BRANCH.—Miss Alys 
Pearzall Smith addressed the first meeting of this 
branch in January last. Since then fortnightly 
meetings have been held, and the member roll has 
steadily increased from eleven to sixty-eight, all of 
whom have signed the pledge. The last meeting 
was held on Jaly 10th, in the Temperance Hall; 
the president, Miss C. Clemishaw, took the chair, 
and gave a brief address on ‘‘ Y" work. A short 
character sketch of Miss Willard was given by Miss 
Robinson, and several songs and pianoforte pieces 
were ably rendered by different members of the 
branch. 

HAVERFORDWEST. — The first meeting of the 
members of this branch was held in the Temper- 
ance Hall on Thursday, July 12th. A tea was served 
at 5 o’clock, and was followed by a public meeting at 
7.30. Lady Catherine Allen, the local President, took 
the chair,and gave an interesting address. Speeches 
were also delivered by the Treasurer (Miss Jane 
Phillips), the Secretary (Miss Ada Thomas), the Rev. 
Owen Jacobs, and the Rev. James Phillips, inter. 
spersed by solos, rendered by Miss Rees-Jones (of 
Cardiff), Mr. T. Reynolds, and Mr. 'l’. H. Phillips (of 
Haverfordwest). The membersbip of the branch 
is 183. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


* NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS, 3p 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. Introduction EF es 


+> gilt, 3s., post 


HENRY SOMERSET. Prefatory 
G. WHITTIER. Cloth, 2s. 6d 


ree. 

“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Fray 
WILLARD and her ilneeoman, ‘ae 5 
Brace Nostow. With Introduction by Lant 
HENRY SOMERSET. Price 6s., carriage extra, 

q et SIN, eee OR HIS PARENTS?" 

ew Story by Henry Somerset, 
1d.; 6s. per 100. ” cman rect: Frlos 

ADDRESS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET at 
Annual Council, 1894. Price 4d, 

a eae ILLUSTRATED BOOK : Our Vi 

e, tten and designed by L; 
mies Post free, Os. ee ety 

“HIRING FAIRS,” with preface by A 
Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., re Regis 
Now ready. ; 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s, , 

GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity 
Designed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Special offer, price 6d., post free. 

*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free, 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


By Mr, 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.S.) Price 6d, post 


free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Josepy 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post 1s, 1d. 

THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s., post free. . 

MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 

‘ Stewart. 6s., post free. 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. By Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

SURSUM CORDA. Mrs. Josephine Butler, 34d. 

A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS, By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 

*SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN, Miss 
Balgarnie. Price 2d. 

*THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances B. Willard. Price 2d. 

*HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Price 1d. 

*THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By Anne W. Richardson, 
B.A. Price ld. 

*WHAT IS IT TO BE ACHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 


ENVELOPE SERIES 
(Price, single copies 1d., or 6s. per 100). 
*4 WIDER OUTLOOK. Lady Henry Somerset. 
*QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. 
( *MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
| *A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. 
SOCIAL PURITY. 
ae LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances EK. 
Willard. 
A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 
Canon Wilberforce. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 6d., by 
post 8d. 

ANNUAL LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 63. per 100. 

* OUR PORTRAIT ALBUM. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price Is. 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price 1d. New 
Kdition. , 9a 
*NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful design. “0; 


each, 1s. 9d. per doz. New “Y” pledge card 


at same price. 


PLEDGE BOOKS.—1s. per doz., and 1s. each. 


SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADGE, Quite new, 
price ls. tate 
NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. _ Price 's. 


WHITE RIBBON HYMN SHEETS. New seric?, 
2s. rer 100. 


*LITERATURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES. 


MANAGER, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FABRING- 
DON STREET, E,C. 
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BY THE 29/6 LACE.CAPE & 
Victoria and Albert Docks, DRESS PARCEL 29/6 


Children’s 1s. 3d. per doz. Hemsatitched. 
CAM BR 1 Ciauic’ deeses 23.34. | Ladies’ ...... 28. 9d. per doz. 
Gents’ 3s. 3d. \ 3s. 1 
WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. ‘o. 803. CARRIAGE PAID. 
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Presh Air for Children and Invalids. 


poo ‘the Irish Cambrics of Messrs. ROBINSON & 
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MATCHLESS SHIRTS. Bert quality Longcloth, 
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measure, 2s, extra). 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the icast expensive to the Finest in the World, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
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10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 
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labelled “ JAMKS Epes & Co., Ltd., Hommopathio 
Chemists, London.” 


william Street, Dublio.—apply, Lady 
Principal, Belmont, Victoria Avenue, 
Harrogate, 


( 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 23s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


OLKESTONE (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 

Hate ea home comforts; 42s. to 528. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwaRD (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont Road. 


a pe nee a OR 
me LET for August, Eight-roomed 
Houre, in Village 10 miles from Bath, 

on Great Western Railway. Tennis, 
vegetables, milk, coal. Hot and cold 
water.—Terms, apply B. Ems, Holt, Wilts. 
ws 286, 


i 
OLIDAY RESUR'?T.—sea Front. 
Rooms with or without board for 
Ladies only.—Apply ‘* Matron,” Uni- 
versity College, Wales, Balmoral House, 
Aberystwyth. (W.s. 833, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 3s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements Sa, yer inch. 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTest Time PorspayY. 


a 
ppPASED NBT, in Perfeot Order 141° 
ayard. Lote of 60 yarda, FIVE SHIL- 
LINGS. 100 yarde.a PENNY SQUARK 
YARD and CARRIAGR FRBB.—" Post- 
master,” Holbon Place, Plymouth. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


In Boxes, 9#d., le. 184. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


+ 

Sg 

> 

& Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
a Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
Se 

Se 

+ 

a 

a 

+ 

+ 

+ 


$e 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 2s. per Ib., free; 
21 very large, eglected NEW-LALD EGGB, 
2s. Od., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mre. Conrxns, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


NY 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Tradeadvts.... aan ... /- per inch, 
Senies ... 4/6 sla 4/- twenty-six, 


and Pleasant Dentifrice. .¢ 


In Gollapsibie Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


ws we SESS’ 


SaaS arr 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


EESESEESSSHSASHSHHEHHSHESHO OSES 


/6 titty-two. 
LADY, Member 13,W.T.A., desires FESEEESSESESSSESESSESSESESEF “EFS Se es ae 
ee Eaielch ee acne ecanie Neen acre, Quarter ae us * “e31 Se 
reat : Special positions by arrangement. 
er Mt aeer et eg 3, a Mle uot CRANE & SONS' PIANOS. Situations wanted 30 words 1/6. 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


hree insertions, 2/6. 
Bituations vacant ae ... 80 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 3/6. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. —... .. 680 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 


LADIES’ MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 
The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


All Advertisements should be sent 
to the SOLE Agents, 


JOHN HADDON & CO,, 
BOUVERIE HOUSH, ¢ 
SALISBURY SQUARE, 
FLEET STRERT, E.C. 
NOT LATER than TUESDAY MORNING 
for insertion in the next issue, 


Roa+, Finsbury Park, N. {w.s. 329. 


OLIDAY, SEASIDE,—Comfort- 
able board and residence from 


Elegance in Design. 
Splendid Quality in Tone. 
SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Pianofortes from... ain 2770 
American Organs from ... 536 0 
Harmoniums from... 817 0 


428. yer week. Dinner, 1.30.—60, 
Marine Pa-ade, Great Yarmouth. [Ww.8. 324, 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for cack Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions for 2/6. 
Joan Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ph ised rl crap ge 
Mes. MULLER, of 86, PORTLAND 
PLACE, LONDON. W., wishes to 
recommend A LADY, are 33, as USE- 
FUL COMPANION or similar post. Is 
thoroughly domestic, good manager, writes 
well; is very fond of children ; «experienced. 
—Auswers to MRS. WHITLOCK, 57, Beau- 
mont Street, Portland Place, W. (W.8. 332. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1826 


PULLARS’ wonxs, PERTH. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON: 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C.; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
GOODS CAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


saa KNITTER 


i KNITS Stockings, Clothing in 

Wool, Silk, or Cotton. 

INSTRUCTIONS FREE. Lists 2d. per Post, 

D TRIUMPHANT AWARD he teste nue ouly 

the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 22 other Honours, 

Pe eakers of aie “SUN Benin less Stocking Ribber.—Harrisom 
Knitting MachineCo. Works, 48, Upper Brook St., Manchester 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 

30 WORDS FoR 2s. 

04. for each Additiona! 9 Words. 

Three insertions for 3/6. 

Jonn Hapnon & Co., LATEST TIME TUESDAY. 
\ AID A'TTENDANT Wanted for 
4 inva'id lady. Nonconformist. Total 

abstainers home in the country in 
Lancashire. State wages aad all particulars 
tu Mrs. Eccirs, £0, Broad Walk, Buxton. 
(w.s. 335. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. JuLy 19, 1e94, 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, Highest_Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 
Catrengect and Bast and Best,’ 

__sCBEALTH, 

Pure Concentrated 


80 PRIZE "MEDALS Awarded to 
Purchasers should ask specially for Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to hota 8. tfe mo her varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


ad. wup SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 
THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 
aS READY. 


‘Righteenth Annual Report of the National B.W.T.A 


Price 6d., by post Sd. 


ANNUAL LEAFLET: 


Giving full Oficial and Departmental information of the National B.W.T.A. 
Price is or 6s. per 100. 


ADDRESS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
AT ANNUAL COUNCIL, 1894. 


Price 4d. 


— 


eee 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


AT WALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


By W. T. STEAD, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: Editor of ‘‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


MORGAN AND SCOTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
COMPLETE, 
06 Pages, imperial 8vo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
For SoB/m Csrmace Furs, 


100 copies for 20s, het, carriage extra. Sample copy 3d.; if sent 
by post, 44d. 


NES NEE 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
8vo, 464 pp., in cloth. 


———$—— 


ONLY A FEW COPIES IN STOCK. 


Application should be made to the Publishers, 


BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, Or to any Bookseller” if the Kingdcm. | MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, WC. 


aa “ica by tlie Wien Th ks iia! at 5 and 8, Kirby Str Hi, Hatton Gar den 1 and Published by Mas SHA 1. & Sos ies, Fleet Gates at, Leadon BC. 
"Sole Advertisemen ut Agents, Jouv Happoy & Co. erie House, Satisbur ary S 


